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HE century now drawing to a close can be characterized in 
no way better than by saying that it has been a century 
devoted to the study of nature. Whether we look at the spirit 
that has animated the choicest sons of the century, or at the 
achievements that stand out sharpest from the general level of 
their accomplishments, we see that their noblest enthusiasm has 
been an enthusiasm for nature, their most signal success the 
success of coaxing from nature her secrets and then of exacting 
from her a willing service. And it is not merely the Daltons and 
the Faradays, the Helmholtzes and the Lord Kelvins, the Dar- 
wins and the Huxleys, the Edisons and the Roentgens, that have 
given this age its scientific character. These are only the leaders 
of a mighty organized force of workers. The rank and file, their 
name is legion. | 
And as we stand near the threshold of a new century and look 
forward to see what it shall be, we can fortunately perceive no 
indication of an abatement in this scientific interest. Every vic- 
tory won but whets the appetite for further aggression into the 
unknown territories of nature. But, while natural science will 
thus in all human likelihood steadily push forward her bound- 
aries, it seems as if a formidable rival had appeared on the field, 
and were threatening to relegate her to a second rank as a twen- 
tieth century enthusiasm. Not that the twentieth century man 
will love nature less, but that he will love something else more. 


j An Inaugural Address delivered at Cornell University, November 3, 1899, upon 
he author's assumption of his duties as Sage Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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That something is also an environment into which man is born— 
an environment as indispensable to his very being as the air he 
breathes or the sunshine from which he draws his vigor. This 
other environment is the society of his fellows. 

And small wonder that this society should become the object 
of scientific enquiry. For all workers, scientific and otherwise, 
get their stimulus from the social forces that play about them, 
unregarded though they be. Take away all final reference to 
the joys that come to a man in his social life, and you have cut 
the very nerve of his activity. You make it vain for him to rise 
up early, t6 sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrow. Look for a 
moment at the social reference in all scientific labor. Suppose 
we had no scientific collaborators in our community to consult 
and to work with, no scientific journals to read and to contribute 
to, no friends in the distance engaged in the same search that 
engrosses us, no ultimate scientific consensus in prospect to 
give to our work the “perfect witness of all-judging Jove.” 
Apart from the question whether it would have been possible for 
the specialist ever to have become interested in his work, let us 
ask him whether he could have the heart to continue one day 
plying the microscope and shaking test-tubes. If we examine 
carefully the material objects of our immediate interests, we shall 
find that their attractiveness is not their own. They shine in a 
reflected light which proceeds originally from the point where 
converging human desires are focussed. It is in the light of 
society that we see light. 

And not only is it true that we get our scientific and other ap- 
preciations, as it were by infection, from our social environment. 
We take our scientific discoveries and apply them in social service. 
The pure man of science may scorn to cherish, as a motive in his 
research, the hope that what he may discover can be turned to 
practical uses. But if he does, he is only doing in a noble way 
what the miser does in his ignoble way : he turns what is at large 
valued as a means into an end in itself. Science has arisen in 
answer to a problem the human race had to face, and still has 
to solve, the problem how to control the forces of the universe 
in such a way as to make them serve human purposes. The 
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problem once raised, an individual here and there may work on 
merely from interest in it for its own sake, and thus we have 
purely scientific curiosity. But whatever may be the attitude of 
the single investigator, the attitude of the larger world is un- 
mistakable. Mankind in general will never lose sight of the 
final use to which scientific knowledge is put. No matter how 
important a discovery may be from a purely scientific point of 
view, it will attract only a momentary attention unless it can be 
shown to be of some practical use. And after all, practical use 
is in the last analysis social use. Steam and electricity are 
not private but public servants, and even dynamite is best known 
as the means whereby a certain class of social theorists endeavor 
to enforce their views of the social question. 

This society, from which we get our incentive to work, and to 
which we return with our accomplished work as a free-will offer- 
ing—what is it? What its origin? What its claims on me 
and my claims on it? Whence the justice of these claims ? 

Answers have not been wantipg to these questions. An ex- 
amination of these answers will disclose two fundamentally dif- 
ferent and seemingly irreconcilable views of the relation of the 
individual to society. That there should be these two types of 
answers should not be surprising ; for there are two factors that 
the problem requires to have adjusted to each other, and ad- 
justment is always easiest when one of the factors is made of 
prime importance and the other recklessly subordinated to it. 
Thus we have what in the history of social science has been 
called ‘individualism,’ and what for the purposes of this evening I 
shall venture to call ‘communism.’' Individualism takes the in- 
dividual as the dominating factor, and society is adjusted to it by 
being considered its mere creature. Communism takes society as 
the dominating factor, and the individual is adjusted to it by 
being sacrificed. Let us dwell somewhat in detail upon these 
conflicting views, and see whether either solves the problem 
satisfactorily. 

Individualism, then, looks upon society as an aggregate of in- 


‘fam aware that, in employing this word in this sense, I am departing somewhat 
from the authorized usage. 
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dependent units, the units being each individual person. This 
aggregation of the units is considered as being, somehow or other, 
more or less useful as a means to the full realization of the indi- 
vidual’s aims, and to the satisfaction of his desires. But though 
thus useful as a means, society is regarded as being merely a 
means. Everything that a man does in society, it is held, must 
find its justification ultimately in its conduciveness to the well- 
being of the doer as an end in himself, apart from all else. This 
view in social science and in ethics is the counterpart of atomism 
in natural science, and can best be illustrated by it. The atom is 
thought of as an absolutely independent entity. The rest of the 
universe might be destroyed without the impairment of the in- 
tegrity, without the loss of a single essential feature, of the atom. 
It may take many atoms to make a universe, but it takes only 
one atom to make an atom. In combining with other atoms to 
form a world, it simply enters into an external partnership with 
them. In this partnership the liability of each atom is strictly 
limited to the capital it invests in the corporation, and that capi- 
tal seems to be little more than its constant presence at the meet- 
ings of the firm. Should the firm ever go to pieces, the atom 
forfeits merely its share in the joint sittings. It has an inherent, 
inalienable proprietorship in everything else it ever possessed. 
Now in this description, replace atoms by persons, universe by 
society, and you have the typical form of ethical and sociolog- 
ical individualism. This doctrine asserts that there is a core of 
selfhood in each person, which is not constituted by relation to 
anything else outside. It is in this “caput mortuum of intrinsi- 
cality,”’ as it has been called, that the individual’s natural rights 
reside—hence their inalienability. It is also in this heart of his 
selfhood that all the principles which actuate him in his 
conduct are found. These principles may prompt in the first 
instance to utter disregard of others, or they may lead to beneficent 
action. But whatever their outcome, they aim at self-satis- 
faction. 

The most famous form of this view is that advocated by 
Hobbes in the seventeenth century. The phrase ‘ social contract’ 
suggests exactly the way in which, according to the Hobbist 
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school of thinkers, the community and its powers have arisen. 
Man’s original state, according to Hobbes, was one in which he 
was absolutely regardless of the interests of others. He was 
bent upon the satisfaction of his purely selfish desires; he knew 
nothing of obligations and duties—in fact, obligation and duties 
had no existence in the ‘state of nature.’ It is true that in 
other men one encountered obstacles to the realization of one’s 
wishes, but these obstacles constituted no moral restraint, any 
more than a rugged mountain is a moral impediment in the 
path of the traveller. The traveller must reckon with the moun- 
tain; he must take whatever means he has at his disposal to sur- 
mount it; but its existence is to him nothing but a brute fact to 
be dealt with as summarily as possible. He must get the best 
of it, come what may to the mountain. According to extreme 
individualism, this was in the beginning exactly the relation of 
every man to every other man. The other man existed. That 
was a fact not to be gainsaid. But he was merely a fact to be 
reckoned with, not a person to be consulted. If he did not fall 
in with his neighbor's ways and his neighbor’s wishes, he must 
be got rid of without scruple. But all men were equally intent 
upon their ends, and, desiring much the same things, they in- 
evitably fell into a state of war, ‘the war of all against each and 
each against all.’ However, since this universal Ishmaelitism, with 
every man’s hand against his neighbor, resulted in ruin to the 
welfare of each, it came to be seen that this absolute aloofness of 
interests did not pay. A man could get more of his own way 
by sacrificing a part of it, than by trying to get it all and failing 
to get any. A half loaf got is better than a whole loaf lost. 
When once this insight was gained, men said one to another: 
‘Go to, let us make a compact ; let each agree to forego some 
of the objects of his desire in order to obtain as compensation 
the support of his fellows in gaining other objects, and the counte- 
nance of his fellows in keeping and enjoying them.’ Society is 
thus merely a guid pro quo, the guo being security in individual 
enjoyment. 

Such, according to individualism, is the genesis of society ; but, 
of course, after it had once sprung up, it showed the same per- 
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verse tendency' already alluded to, which every means shows of 
becoming an end in itself. The state, originally merely a tool to 
be used by the individual, becomes a master and a despot. The 
individual, having formed the habit of ceding to the state his free- 
dom in some points, gets so confirmed in this habit, that he some- 
times forgets that he ever had any freedom. What was at first a 
reasonable, because a selfish surrender, with carefully marked 
conditions, becomes at last an unconditional surrender. Thus, 
whole-souled loyalty to the interests of the community should 
be looked on as a bad habit of excess, which has developed out 
of a selfish willingness to give in to the other man, if only he will 
give in to me in return. This habit of looking to another to find 
out what we should do is the essence of conscience. Now, for 
such individualism, all this elaborate fabric of compact and habit 
is, let me repeat, only a convenient superstructure raised upon the 
bed-rock foundation of the irresponsible private self. Such, then, 
is the extreme, but for that very reason typical, form of individ- 
ualism in social theory. 

The ordinary Anglo-Saxon man of to-day is pretty much of 
an individualist ; not extreme, it is true, but this is perhaps due 
to the fact that he has not thought things out very far. His in- 
dividualism has a corrective in his unreflecting loyalty to family 
and to church, to party and to nation. But the fact that a man 
holds one view and partly acts upon it, and then at other times 
acts as if he held another view, is hardly a proof that in theory 
at any rate he is superior to the limitations of either view. Our 
vague talk about natural and inalienable rights, and about the in- 
justice of government without the consent of the governed, our 
rough and ready distinction between egoism and altruism, our 
habit of dealing individually with paupers, our ordinary evangel- 

1 It will be noticed that here I pass from Hobbes’s view of the origin of society, 
to a view, not Hobbes’s, of its present authority, a view, however, more consistent 
with such an origin than Hobbes’s way of regarding the right of sovereignty, once 
conceded, as being inalienable. The way of putting what follows in this paragraph 
is of course more evolutionary than Hobbes’s theory could have been over two centuries 
ago, even if he had not strangely enough used his theory to support the absolute right 
of the sovereign power. In all this discussion, I have taken for granted that indi- 
vidualism is combined with hedonism ; this assumption is not necessary, of course, 
and is made only for simplicity of treatment. 
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ical insistence upon personal salvation as if the soul to be saved 
were a thing apart—all this is but an indication that an individ- 
ualistic theory of man is held in a fairly uncompromising way, 
even though at the same time another theory may also be enter- 
tained by the same popular thinkers in their lavish intellectual 
hospitality. 

The theory of knowledge also, as well as the theory of prac- 
tical life, may take on an individualistic form, and it is not difficult 
to find philosophical representatives of a consistently carried out 
individualism in this sphere. For instance, one can hardly go 
wrong in calling Kant an extremist in this regard. For Kant, 
each man—equipped as he is with a complete apparatus for turn- 
ing into an object of knowledge any impression made upon him 
by the unknown world lying outside of the circumference of his 
selfhood—knows his phenomenal world, thus constructed, with a 
knowledge all his own and absolutely incommunicable to other 
beings, whether they be equipped similarly or diversely. Sup- 
posing there were only one thinking being, and that one were 
Kant, he should find, if Kant’s theoretical philosophy were true, 
no difficulty in living the same clock-work cognitive life which 
Kant actually lived. There would be for him the same external 
phenomenal world of stars and flowers, of food and drink, of up- 
right biped bimane bodies emitting intelligible sounds and organ- 
izing themselves into classes, taking their due places in the lec- 
turer’s own form of space and time, and letting the words of 
Kant fall upon their ears in learned discourse on the critical in- 
dividualistic theory of knowledge—all this without there being 
any intelligence, other than Kant’s, organic to these listening 
bodies. Their listening, of course, would not be true listening, 
but merely the assumption of a physical attitude that Kant only 
by metonymy would have a right to call the attitude of attention. 
As epistemologically individualistic as Kant’s, was the view of 
Leibniz, whose monad or personal consciousness is a little world 
all to itself, a chamber absolutely isolated from the large world 
without, and yet hung with pictures representing the events of 
that larger world. The self’s knowledge is thus regarded as all 
his own. So it is in most of the systems in which representation 
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and not presentation of the outer world is the means of knowl- 
edge. And how prevalent this representationism is! A little 
physics and a little psycho-physics are enough to discredit for 
the naive consciousness the naive view that I really see the light 
that plays at this moment on your faces. Now in psychology 
and in physics the denial that I can see this light is a harmless, 
because true statement that the external stimulus which causes 
a sensation is not homogeneous with the sensation it causes. But 
jump immediately from this truth to the philosophized generaliza- 
tion that, because all sensations are unique to the mind that senses 
them, therefore that mind is entirely shut up within itself, and can- 
not get out of the confines of its subjectivity, and you do what 
you have excellent precedent for doing, but no justification for all 
that. Was it not Oliver Wendell Holmes who said that, when A 
and B talk together, there are really six persons engaged in that 
conversation, namely, A as he really is, A as he appears to him- 
self, and A as he appears to B?_ B, by the same multiplication of 
himself, of course, furnishes the other three parties to this hexago- 
nal colloquy. This witticism hits off exactly the epistemological 
individualism of many a man of culture. 

So much for individualism. Standing in opposition to this 
theory is the doctrine which I have taken the liberty of calling 
by the name ‘communism.’ According to this doctrine, the in- 
dividual is a means, society the end. I do not here refer to 
anything and everything that has chosen to call itself ‘ socialism.’ 
Much of what goes by this name is merely the emphatic assertion 
that it is only by joint action, supervised and directed by the 
external social organization as a whole, that an individual as such 
can get his fullest satisfaction. And thus, in making society a 
means, though it be an indispensable means, at bottom such social- 
ism is nothing but individualism. This is likely to be the case 
with most of modern utilitarian systems. ‘The greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ” may be, and strictly speaking must be, 
a standard only for individualistic ethics. So long’as the end 
aimed at is happiness as personal pleasure, it makes no difference 
how many persons you take into your scheme. You bring them 
in simply as numerable units. And it is an infallible mark of indi- 
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vidualism when quantity and number are the highest categories 
atheory uses. Nowthe very essence of pure communism, on the 
other hand, is the assertion that the individual must subordinate 
himself wholly to the community. Aon illustration that will make 
communism intelligible may be found in a machine with subordi- 
nated mechanical detail. The detail has no worth of its own. 
Neither the mainspring nor the escapement wheel of a watch 
has in the watch any value except as a mere element in the com- 
plete time-piece. All worth is centered in the machine as a whole. 
The only question pertinent to the part is whether it does its share 
of the work of the whole. If it does, it gets a quasi-recognition 
of value, but that is merely a reflection from the value of the 
whole. If, on the other hand, the part does not do its work 
well, it can be replaced, not only without loss, but even with ad- 
vantage. Now, for communism, society is a vast machine, the 
individual is a wheel. He has no rights; he has no ultimate 
worth. He can count only by being considered as subserving a 
higher purpose than his own. If he does not do his work, he 
can be replaced with benefit to the community. It is just this 
sort of work for which a person is valued in the army or the 
navy. The soldier or the marine is a tool to do work. If he 
has done his work, well and good; if not, he is just so much 
worthless luggage. No personal consideration weighs. The very 
aim of military discipline is to make men into machines, or to 
reduce them to pawns to be played for some : stake than 
they personally represent. 

Such communism finds expression not so much in reflective 
philosophy as in the policy of masterful leaders of men, It is 
only recently that there passed away one of the greatest com- 
munists known to history. Prince Bismarck was well called the 
‘Iron Chancellor.’ He seems to have had only one test for a 
man: ‘Is he the piece of iron to fit into the great machinery of the 
state? What can he do for Germany ?’—and Bismarck’s Ger- 
many was not the commonwealth of Germans, but the visible 
political organization of the kingdoms and duchies of the father- 
land in one centralized empire. It might be said with truth that 
he even valued himself as a mere engineer who knew how to put 
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together this gigantic machine and to keep it running. And ever 
since he impressed his view upon the constitution of the empire, it 
has been rather a machine than a system of persons. This is 
pure communism. The government has a majesty that degrades 
into insignificance personal right and private good. The state 
for the state’s sake, society for society’s sake, is its creed. 

In the theory of knowledge, communism is perhaps most fully 
realized in the so-called ‘ monistic’ view of those writers who hold 
that there is an all-comprehensive Absolute, which includes, 
among other things, our consciousnesses. We think truly only 
as we think its thoughts, or rather we can think at all only as it 
in us thinks its thoughts. The individual in his thinking is only 
performing a function in the great mechanism of the Eternal, a 
function not valuable in itself, but only as the work of a wheel in 
the vast contrivance whose meaging lies beyond it. 

I have dwelt somewhat in detail on these antithetic views of 
individualism and communism, not so much because they have an 
historical value, but because, like all partial and one-sided views, 
they are of help in forming a more comprehensive, and, therefore, 
a more adequate view. It is fairly safe to lay it down as a general 
rule, that any man who has by his thinking brought himself into 
prominence in the history of the world has something in his view 
worth keeping because true; or, rather, because, when properly 
organized with elements contributed by other thinkers, it is the 
truth in so far as the truth has yet been thought out. It has 
become quite generally recognized as a principle of supreme im- 
portance, in the study of the history of philosophy, that the 
systems that have had their day have not therefore ceased to be, 
but live on in the richer thought of some later thinker, in much 
the same way as the habits children form in play live on trans- 
formed, but conserved, in the more serious activities of manhood 
and womanhood. A habit can be changed only by entering with 
new habits into a system of habits, where it can take a subordinate 
place. Such splendid results as the victories of Grant and Dewey 
could not have been achieved without the habits formed in early 
life, each habit, as it was in the making, organizing itself into the 
constitution of the boy and then of the man, and at last contrib- 
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uting its share to the execution of the glorious deeds which seem 
to stand out unrelated to the past. So it is with our unobserved in- 
tellectual growth ; we are constantly forming from our most casual 
experiences new habits of looking at things, and each new habit 
lives on,and must live on; so completely overgrown by other habits, 
it may be, as to be invisible to the casual observer ; but it always 
contributes its quota to whatever intellectual result we may ulti- 
mately gain. Such a habit, ingrained into the very constitution 
of the intellectual life, is an instinct mature, “ that weighs not as 
his work, yet swells the man’s amount.” If this is true whether 
we will or no, how much better to take the hint from the nature 
of man’s spontaneous intellectual development, and to let the dif- 
ferent ways past generations have had of looking at the world 


’ organize themselves, with the help of our voluntary codrdination 


of them, into a system of habits of thought, rather than try to 
think out a problem without the help of the past. Or, to change 
the figure, when we are trying hard to let daylight through some 
obscure question, let the daylight come, if it will, through the 
prism of the past, where it is indeed broken up into all sorts of 
colors. It is easier to get our white daylight by reblending these 
colors, than from any spontaneous combustion within our own 
brains. 

In our present problem, then, let us try to recognize the ele- 
ment of truth in each of the opposing views just rehearsed. The 
very fact of the existence of antagonistic schools shows that a 


' third view is necessary, and this view, here as elsewhere, must 


not be a rival view, but must select out the truths of the rival 
views, and codrdinate and correlate these truths so that each may 
get justice done to it without infringing upon the rights of others. 
In this contest between individualism and communism, the best 
ethical and sociological thought of our day has found that the 
truth lies with neither exclusively. The trouble with individual- 
ism is that it makes society a mere compound. The trouble with 
communism is that it makes the individual a mere tool. Society 
is not a mere compound, the individual is not a mere tool. But 
these two negations hardly give us as yet a positive view. We 
must put together the positive elements of the two views before 
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we can get anything positive in our result. And, in order to 
make that result the more easy to understand, let us cast about 
for some other way of looking at things in relation than the 
way of atom to atom, or of that of a wheel to aclock. Phys- 
iology may give usa clue. Take the human body. Which is 
ultimate, the body or the organs and members of the body? 
For the anatomical student in the dissecting room, the body is 
first and the organs are got by severance. Even for some of the 
purposes of the lecturer in physiology—a bad physiology—the 
body is represented as a whole made up of the aggregated results 
of the activities severally resident in the several organs. But any 
competent physiologist would object to such a representation as 
being thoroughly inadequate to the purposes of his science. 
Where does the organ end? In anatomy the foot, for instance, 
ends where certain well-defined bones and muscles end, but phys- 
iology has no such convenient lines of division. The foot in 
physiology ends only where all those functions end that in any 
way contribute to the act of walking, or of delivering a kick. 
And when once you set out in quest of all these contributory 
functions, you will not stop short tiil you have gone the rounds 
of the whole nervous and muscular system. Whereas it takes, 
as we saw, only one atom to make an atom, it takes a complete 
organism to make a complete organ. Even the severed but 
kicking leg of the frog is on a more profound view seen to be 
intimately connected with the parts of the body from which it is 
sundered. For the time being it can, indeed, do its duty without 
the support of the trunk. But how did it come to have that 
power? Only by doing its past work in closest physiological 
correlation with the other parts of the frog’s body. Its present 
independent kick is possible only because it still keeps stored 
within itself what it got by the functioning of every other organ 
of the entire body. In so far as an organism is perfectly organic, 
the whole body acts in the action of every part; and where the 
organization is not complete, the degree in which the whole acts 
in the action of the part is proportioned to the degree of the or- 
ganization ; or, rather, to put it more exactly, it zs the degree of 
the organization. But while the whole body with all its func- 
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tions thus operates in the operations of every member, still each 
member in its functioning has an individuality, a uniqueness all 
its own. Although the functioning hand is the whole body func- 
tioning in the hand, and the functioning foot is the whole body 
functioning in the foot, yet it does not follow that therefore the 
hand is the foot. The mathematical axiom that things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other, does not find application 
in the identity of hand and foot—not because the mathematical 
axiom is not universally true, but because organic identity is not 
mathematical equality. Mathematical equality is nothing if it 
does not abstract from all difference; physiological or organic 
identity is nothing if it does not hold fast to differences. 

Now just as we say that the ultimate fact in physiology is 
neither body nor organs, but the system of organs, the 
system being but the unity of the different organs in their 
reciprocity of function, each organ using every other to help 
it in its work, and, in that very subordination of others to 
itself, subordinating itself to all the others and codperating with 
them in their work ; so let us say that in the social organism 
the ultimate fact, the unit, is neither the body politic, nor the 
separate individual, neither a preéxistent person built up with 
others into society, nor an impersonal society subordinating per- 
sons, but the society of persons, the community and communion 
of individuals. The words composing the phrase, ‘society of 
persons,’ can exist alone ; hence we may be led to think that the 
elements of the thought they conjointly express can exist alone. 
Therefore it may be wise to express the solfdarity of the distinct 
individuals in their social organization by writing the social unit 
with hyphened words, ‘the-society-of-individuals.’ And let us 
bear in mind that this phrase means exactly the same thing as 
the longer one: ‘ individuals essentially and naturally, and, by very 
virtue of their individuality, organized into a community.’ A sin- 
gle word that has been used to serve the purpose of brief scien- 
tific terminology is the Latin word socius. 

This view that the social unit is the socius or person-in-society 
cannot be defended in detail. All I can hope to do the remainder 
of this evening, is to indicate briefly some of the arguments that 
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can be used to support it, and also to show in an instance or two 
| how this view helps to a solution of some of the theoretical and 
practical problems of social and political life. 

| I have already pointed to the fact that gives this view the pre- 
| | sumption of superiority over the other two views, namely the 
| fact that it seeks to do justice to the truths they stand for singly. 
These truths are, on the one hand, the irresoluble uniqueness of 
individuals, and their indefeasible rights ; and, on the other hand, . 
Wwe the solidarity of men, and the fact that right has no meaning 
Hi where there are not several persons to recognize it; and, I may | 
Hit add, the historical fact that with the overwhelming consent of man- 
We kind in all ages even such presumably inalienable rights as life, 
| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, have been constantly alienated 
under certain conditions. As I have already pointed out, an 
organic view of a society of individuals recognizes the uniqueness 
of the individual. It also recognizes the indefeasible right of the 
individual to be considered as a member of a community of per- 
o> sons; in other words, the right to be treated as being what he 
ae really is, An individual has no other underived right. -All the 
il : rights that sprang into existence, or revived their existence, at 
i | the end of the seventeenth and during the course of the eighteenth 
ia | century, are merely derivatives from this one right, as could be 
. | proved if time permitted, and as has by implication already been 
Uae proved in such a work as Professor Ritchie’s Natural Rights. 
ti On the other hand, that the solidarity of man is reckoned with 
f | in this view goes without saying, while the actual historical 
ay | | alienation of the ‘inalienable rights’ is recognized and justified 
hr by the principle mentioned, that the one right a man has is to be 
of treated as the sort of member he really is in the community of 
persons. 

| A second, and a more scientific proof of our view, is fur- 
| a) nished by recent investigations into the temporal development 


| of consciousness in general, and of the consciousness of self 
| in particular. These investigations cannot be said to have 
We brought out any startlingly new facts, but they have given 
il | scientific statement and scientific organization to the many facts 
| that mothers and nurses have known ever since children came 


| 
| 
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to be the objects of surpassing interest to their caretakers. 
Some of these facts are the following: Children get their first 
notions of persons, not from their knowledge of what they them- 
selves are in their isolated individuality, but from their perception 
of what their immediate neighbors are. The child’s first words 
are ‘papa’ and ‘mamma,’ not ‘baby.’ In fact, the child never 
shows any consciousness of self till he has come to see that this 
self is a thing that attracts every one’s attention. You might 
say that he comes to look at himself, on the same principle on 
which a person walking along the street will finally stop and take 
off his hat to examine it, when he realizes that every one else has 
been staring at it. The reflective consciousness of self is what 
has been well called a “social contrast effect”; and if so, does 
it not follow that all the ethical and political appurtenances of 
this self-consciousness are social in their origin ? 

For the third proof of the correctness of our way of looking 
at the relation of society and the individual, let me refer to the 
fact that no one of us is quite satisfied with any discovery until 
he can see it through another person’s eyes. Social confirmation 
of opinions even about objects of sense are quite necessary to the 
most original and obstinately independent man. Truth is not 
truth for us until it is thought of as truth for at least one other 
consciousness, although in maturer years we can introduce the 
fiction of a possible consciousness to do the duty of a real cor- 
roborator. One man cannot make the objective world, any more 
than one swallow can make the summer. Indeed, so dependent 
are we upon the need of the consentient testimony of‘ some one 
else to the accuracy of our opinions and judgments even about 
the external world, that the most absolutely cock-sure man liv- 
ing would hardly be able to hold out against a conspiracy to rob 
him of his reason merely by suggestion. Who has not had the 
experience of having the triumphant certainty of a new insight 
changed into the most pessimistic and despondent incredulity 
simply by the critical attitude, not arguments, of a neighbor? 
But if every neighbor were to begin to assure you that you are 
walking on your head, and were to proceed to turn you ‘right 
side up with care,’ the indignation with which you would meet 
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| 
. | and repel the first act of impertinence would perhaps gradually 
ay . | change into puzzled anxiety, puzzled anxiety into a nameless 
Ce fear, ending at last in raving mania. Thus there is undoubtedly 
f ) a social side to all our opinions; whereas, on the contrary, we 
\ iit are not fully content with any merely second-hand knowledge. 
} | We gleefully sympathize with St. Peter and the Devil in their 
| contempt for Tomlinson when 


yh) Wa ** This I’ve read in a book,’’ he said, ‘‘ and that was told to me ; 
hn And this I have thought that another man thought of a Prince in Muscovy.’’ 
\ ** Nay, this I ha’ heard,’’ quo’ Tomlinson, ‘‘ and this was noised abroad, 
| And this I ha’ got from a Belgian book on the word of a dead French lord.’ 
} 
| 
| 
} 


We agree with his exasperated Satanic Majesty that “ there's j 
sore decline in Adam's line if this be spawn of earth.’”” Man to 
be man must be something more than a “ stook of print and 
) book.”’ How can you account for this sociality and this indi- 
viduality in all true knowledge without recognizing that man is 
{ essentially a social individual in the sense given to this term by 
q a our view of the relation of the individual to society ? 
| | Let us now turn to a few of the applications of this view to 


the solution of some of the important questions of the day. And 
let us first take the interesting problem as to the seat of sov- 
ereignty in government. Many political theorists maintain that 
the state is under no obligation to its citizens. There must be, 
so they reason, some final authority somewhere, and when you 
get to it, you simply have to say that it does not rest on 
anything else. This seems to be only a modernized applica- 
tion of the old Hindoo way of putting the elephant on the tor- 
) toise, and the tortoise on nothing. We have learned to manage 
) this matter of the elephant and the tortoise easily enough. 
*} Each rests on the other; for attraction does not move in one 
i \} | absolute direction, but towards the center of the system of the 

| | gravitating bodies. And why not have the same solution in 
il politics? Why have an absolute sovereign, if by an absolute 
| sovereign you mean some one party to the relation of governor / 
and governed? Neither the government as the law-making, law- | 
executing, or law-interpreting machine is absolute, nor the 
people in their numerable individualities. The nature of the 
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individual gives the law to the state. But this nature of the in- 
dividual is not, as we have seen, something that can be stated 
apart from his relation to other individuals in society, any more 
than the nature of the gravitating body can be stated apart from 
its relation to other gravitating bodies. Thus the government 
must look to the character of the individuals to get light upon 
its governing functions, while the individual looks to the state, 
or at least to some society however crude, to make his indi- 
viduality and personality possible. If this seems too circular 
a procedure, I can only say that everything organic is circular ; 
and that wherever there is a system, there is a reciprocity of de- 
pendence making possible the only independence and authority 
worth having." 

Let us now turn to the problem of the rights of man, upon 
which we touched very cursorily a moment ago. Has a man 
any natural rights, or does he get only the crumbs of concession, 
that fall from society’s table ? Our view of the relation of the in- 
dividual to society would allow us to say that man has natural 
rights, if by that is meant that man is born into a society where 
some rights and some duties inevitably exist. But if, by calling 
these rights natural, one means that they are invariable parts of 
every man’s isolated selfhood, parts that cannot be alienated with- 
out violence to his very humanity, then it must be maintained that 
aman as such has no right except to be treated as he is, and as he 
behaves. And what he is can never be stated without stating at the 
same time what the society is to which he belongs. With every 
change in the relation in which he stands to his fellows, there is 
a change in his rights. Rights that exist in one age or in one 
community have no existence at other times and places, and may 
even become public wrongs. Aristotle was perhaps as right in 
his day and generation in defending slavery, as Henry Ward 
Beecher was right four decades ago in imperiously demanding its 
abolition. Or, to take a case in which there would be less dis- 
position on the part of many to question the rights involved, the 
Jacob of that beautiful legend was as much in his right in taking 


"See Wallace’s Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, p. 101 
and context, for an admirable statement of what to me seems the true view. 
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to himself a second wife as at the present day one would be in the 
wrong in doing exactly the same thing—a wrong both to wives 
and to society at large. Rights go hand in hand with the social 
status in which—and not in the individual—they are vested. But 
this is not to say that an individual surrenders his individuality in 
looking to his fellows for his rights ; that would be saying, as we 
have seen, that he surrenders an isolation he never had. Society 
is not a suppressive superior force. It is not an incubus lying 
on the person and crushing out all his powers of initiation, and all 
his independence. Society is like the kingdom of God: it is 
within us. Rights held by patent from such a society are not en- 
joyed on capricious sufferance. ie 
Perhaps we may here look at the application of our insight to 
_the problem of the restraints put by society upon individuals who 
are prejudicial to it. We are these days very much interested in - 
the question of punishment, and, in order to be reasonable in our 
dealings with delinquents, we demand a rational pendlogy. The 
) old theory that punishment is a vindication of the majesty of the 
| | | law was communistic, while individualism is at the basis of the 
a | | opinion, popular at present, that punishment is merely for the 


Ws reformation of the offender. Either view is abstract, one-sided. 
mT It looks at only one aspect of the case, while the whole case can 
WW | be put by saying that punishment is the reaction of a society of 
| individuals against intentional action detrimental to this society of 
Hi } individuals. We might say that in punishing we look after the 
ae interests both of the individual and of society, were it not that 
| when we use the words ‘ both—and,’ there is danger of convey- 
i ing the impression that the two elements joined by these conjunc- 
| tions are brought together without belonging together. In pun- 
ishment we do not look after two separate sets of interests. It is 
not a matter of compromise, and this is true just. because the 
* interests of each are the interests of the other. It is easy enough 
to see this in the milder forms of punishment. There is nothing . 
more wholesome to the juvenile offender himself than to be de- 
tected in his theft, and to have the real nature of his act brought 
a) |) | home to him by the attitude taken towards his crime by his neigh- 
t i | bors. In the case of the tender sensitive spirit, the punishment 
{ 
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of course need not be anything more than the recognition by the 
culprit of the opinion which some right-thinking person has of 
his act, as an expression of a character at odds with itself. And 
yet, although that attitude of society is thus invaluable to the in- 
dividual, it is not for its corrective and reformatory effect alone 
that it is taken. Nor is the statement of the end of punishment 
complete when we add that it is also for the sake of deterring 
other possible offenders, although this latter purpose is also an 
element in the teleology of punishment. There is another side 
to it, or rather these aspects are but sides of one whole which can 
be expressed by saying that punishment is the assertion of the 
organic and social nature of the individual in society, against an 
action that is in principle the denial of this organic nature. So 
that we come back after all to the retribution theory—but with 
this difference, that the retribution is not meted out from an ex- 
ternal source, nor with vindictive passion. It is the calm, cool, 
relentless expression in outer act, of the fuller completer social 
self against the narrower passionate self which in the act of of- 
fense tries to assert its independence. No man feels that he is 
really punished except when he accepts the punishment as just 
what he himself in his saner mood would do to his insurrection- 
ary self. If the retaliation is not approved by the offender, he 
calls it affront, indignity, outrage, anything but punishment. 

In the extreme case of capital punishment, it seems to be too 
much of a heartless paradox to say that the execution is for the 
criminal’s own good, or in order to make him good. But I think 
that without the flippancy which expresses itself in the proverb, 
‘only dead Indians are good Indians,’ we can truly and seriously 
maintain that we kill some persons to make them good. This 
end however is not to be realized after their death, but before it. 
Apart from any outlook upon a possible future life—a considera- 
tion which is not pertinent here—the coming of the murderer 
to himself in the prospect of the gallows ; his recognition of the 
enormity of his offense, not against an external society, but against 
the interests of his better self, which, if he had only seen it, in- 
cluded the life and welfare of his victim; the sad but manly 
avowal that he has put himself by his act into such a position 
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that the only way to save himself, to redeem himself, to reéstab- 
lish the harmony he has so rudely marred—not a harmony out- 
side himself, but his own harmony in his adjustment to a social 
environment that enters into the very constitution of his person- 
ality—all this result, I say, and nothing short of this result, will 
justify the shedding of a murderer’s blood. The preservation of 
the external order may necessitate the execution, but necessita- 
tion and justification are two very different things. Into this 
difference, however, we cannot go at present. 

Experience seems to teach us that with man constituted as he 
now is—and we are not speaking of what Mr. Spencer calls “ the 
straight man,”’ “an ideal social being,” for we know none such, 
and could not recognize him if we did—experience seems to show 
that the only way in which the murderer can be brought to him- 
self is by the instrumentality of the death penalty. If this is true, 
we may say that it were better for the murderer himself that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into the 
sea, than that he should forever be ‘a fugitive and a vagabond | 
in the earth.’ This exclusion of a criminal from society consti- 
tutes a ‘punishment greater than he can bear.’ A man’s life does . 

{ot consist in the abundance of the years it possesses. It is good 
only by reason of what these years bring. A man is blessed only 
if the Fates spin for him social threads that weave themselves into 
the very fabric of his personality. The chief end and the highest 
good of man is to taste the joys and even the sorrows of social 
codperation. And no despite is done to the dignity of human 
nature if we cut short a life that has emptied itself of all such 
worth. On the contrary, we make possible a recovery of all these 
goods to the culprit himself, in allowing him an opportunity to 
offer himself up as a sacrifice to the cause of human fellowship. 

This is not to say that the expediency of capital punishment 
is not debatable. I have taken for granted, what I think I see as 
I look at history, that capital punishment is necessary if we are ; 
to maintain the external order. Whether I am right in this as- 
sumption is, of course, a question that admits of discussion, but 
the discussion must be conducted on grounds of social expe- 
diency, not on the basis of a mythological sacro-sanctitude of the 
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abstract individual. I have tried to show, in bare outline, that, 
if capital punishment is necessary, we can moralize this necessity. 
We can literally make a virtue of it by turning what is thus 
necessary into a means of securing to the culprit the highest 
good he has left possible to himself. 

But while all this is true, it is also true that the callousness of 
a certain class of persons toward the criminal is inhumane. From 
the time that the sentence of death is passed, some men seem to 
regard the convict not as a person to be brought to recognize the 
meaning of his deed and of his execution, but as a dangerous 
animal kept for slaughter. It is just such an attitude that has led 
by reaction to the hysterically tender-hearted treatment of the 
criminal. Both extremes should be avoided. The respite before 
the execution should be a period consecrated to securing a recon- 
ciliation between the offender and his fellows. This reconciliation 
is not to consist in ‘good feeling all around,’ but in the crim- 
inal’s coming to see that society, though “so careful of the type 
| she seems,”’ is not “so careless of the single life.” He should be 
: encouraged to do more hard and serious thinking than he ever 
did before. And to this end, he should be given a manly sym- 
pathetic counsellor to help him to social self-reconstruction. The 
present and the past must be brought face to face with each 
other, and the result should be a contrition and humility and even 
something in its own sad way not unlike the joyous conscious- 
ness of the martyr who goes to the stake for the sake of his kind. 
For what is a criminal on the gibbet but a martyr to the cause 
of social solidarity ? Of course there is the lamentable—if you 
will, the world-wide—difference that in the criminal’s case it is 
his own misdeed and not that of others which makes the martyr- 
dom now a necessity. 

But it may be said in answer to this that if the criminal can thus 
be brought back into harmony with his better self, he should then 
be allowed to live on as a reformed member of society. I reply 
that such a treatment would perhaps do very well if we were sure 
that the offense would never be repeated by any one else. We 
are not dealing with an isolated individual, but with an individual 
in society. To hold out a threat that unless a man reforms he 
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will be executed, would be to put a premium on hypocrisy, and 
would reduce our criminal law to a farce so comic that all the 
atoning value it has would be lost. Men being as they are mem- 
bers one of another, it does seem as if there were acts for which 
without the shedding of blood there is no remission. 

While we are dealing with the subject of capital punishment, 


let me say one word about lynch law. Civilized men, in their — 


calmer moments, when removed from all immediate irritation 
that clouds the judgment, agree that this practice is a monstrous 
atrocity. But the reasons they give are not always sound, 
Judge Lynch is barbarous, not because the punishment he in- 
flicts may miscarry by failing to reach the true culprit. Even if 
a murderer were caught red-handed in the act, lynch law would 
be still felt by right-minded persons to be an indignity. It 
might, indeed, be sometimes leniently judged because none of us 
are completely rational, but still it should be condemned. Rea- 
sonable deliberation must be fostered in judge, in jury, but above 
all inthe criminal. Men must order their affairs not upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, but with all the judicial slowness that is 
necessary to bring home to every one concerned the meaning of 
such a serious act as capital punishment. The concerted action 
of a frenzied mob is not a social function. It is true that we 
want no long drawn out imprisonment before death, employed 
only to give time for some unjustifiable rescue. Lut, on the other 
hand, we do not want a nervous haste that impairs the general 
confidence in the final verdict of our ultimate tribunals, and that 
gives the prisoner no time to come to himself. 

And now in closing this sketchy outline of the relation of so- 
ciety to the individual, let me utter a protest against Mark Twain's 
witty epigram, “ Be good, and you will be lonely.” Perhaps it 
is wrong, as it will be considered as betraying a lack of the sense 
of humor, to take this utterance seriously. But there is 
too much of a tendency among us nowadays to think of good- 
ness as involving social isolation, so that it surely is timely to say 
that whoever repeats this epigram, thinking that he is giving ex- 
pression to a profound truth, is uttering an atrocious libel against 
human nature. Goodness is nothing but sociality exercised in 
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the light of reason, and true sociality cannot by the very law 
of its nature be so anti-social as to result inevitably in loneliness. 


There is a ‘ goody-goodyism’ that may and should make a man 


lonely, but the man who is truly and rationally good lives his 
life in a consciousness of oneness with his fellows that no hos- 
tility can destroy, no misunderstanding can reduce to anything 


more than a passing feeling of solitude. 
EvANDER BRADLEY McGILVARY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE HEGELIAN CONCEPTION OF THOUGHT. I. 


T is my purpose in the following pages to examine the con- 
cept of thought as the ultimate category, in the form in 
which it appears among Hegelians who, like Green, reduce ex- 
istence to a timeless content of knowledge. Certain difficulties 
which connect themselves with the relation in which this thought 
stands to human thinking, I shall for the present pass. by, 
although they are of considerable importance for the understanding 
of the Hegelian position. When thought is identified with re- 
ality, it is, we may agree, not our thought which is meant ; reality 
extends far beyond this, and our thought only represents or re- 
produces it imperfectly. But, if we take this knowledge of ours, 
and think of it as extended and deepened until it is coextensive 
with the universe, we shall have the thought which Hegelianism 
has in mind. And there is a sense, at least, in which I agree at 
once that this is true. The universe, that is, which we know, or 
which we can conceive ourselves as capable of knowing, is the 
real universe, and it is, therefore, intelligible and rational. This, 
I take it, is all that common sense would care to assent to in the 
Hegelian formula; ‘thought is reality’ would mean to it only 
this: that thought is “we of reality. The reality of the content 
of knowledge does not, however, enable us to pass at once to the 
conclusion that reality exists in the same form which is rep- 
resented by my thought of it. If we press the statement that our 
thought is a reproduction of reality, then a certain distinction has 
to be drawn between my thought as a reproduction and the reality 
which is reproduced ;' and we cannot argue directly from one to 
the other. It may be, of course, that the object, like the thought 
1As this statement might give rise to controversy which I cannot here go into, I will 
say that I mean by it nothing more, essentially, than is admitted in such quotations as 
the following : ‘‘ Nature, as a determinate order of phenomena, exists independently 
of the conceptions of nature as gradually formed by any of us.’’ (Green, Vol. II, 
p- 93-) ‘Ourconception, so far as adequate, is a repetition of the act of such a per- 
fect intelligence.’’ (/é/d., p. 90.) ‘* Thought indeed, is limited in this sense, that 
the knowable world exists independently of our knowledge of it.” (Caird, Spinoza, 
P- 313-) 
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of mine which knows it, is itself a thought experience, but it also 
is conceivable that it should be some form of experience which is 
not what we commonly know as thought. 

There can be no doubt that the significance which the term 
‘thought’ bears in ordinary usage, implies a direct contrast with 
the sensational or immediate element of experience ; and the 
natural disinclination to identify reality with ‘thought’ in this 
popular sense is so strong, that a theory which made’ the identifi- 
cation, might almost be left to go to pieces of itself. We might, 
however, refuse thus to drop sensation out of existence, and 
might regard it as combined in some way with thought in a con- 
crete experience, while still retaining ‘thought’ as the least mis- 
leading term by which to characterize the combination. I shall, 
therefore, consider these two possible theories apart. 

. It is not easy to determine just what Green understands by 
‘thought.’ In one place he seems definitely to incline to the 
opinion that thought always requires a material of sense, and 
that, accordingly, before man made his appearance, events “ ex- 
isted in relation to a present sensibility (in God), a sensibility of 
which that in us is in some way a reproduction.”' But in spite 
of such a passage as this, by far the greater number of his utter- 
ances give a wholly different impression as regards the reality of 
sentience. ‘‘ Psychical events,”’ he says, “really are knowable 
relations.”? He speaks of the “ point of resolving the reality of 
things into relations ;’’* and of “ an appearance which to be appre- 
hended at all must be apprehended as a relation, and which anal- 
ysis reduces to relations and nothing else.’’* “ Relations form 
the nature of feeling.”® It is hardly necessary to quote further ; 
similar expressions may be found in his pages almost without limit. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression from such passages that 
the position towards which Green is at least all the time gravita- 
ting, is definitely this: that reality is nothing but a system of re- 
lations. An object appears at first to be a solid thing set off by 
itself. Really, as we soon discover, such an isolation is im- 
possible. Each element that we can distinguish in the object 

1Vol. II, p. 77. Lbid., p. 
£Vol I, p. 443. 5 Jbid., p. 378. 
3 /bid., p. 499. 
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melts away from its apparent independence into a series of con- 
nections with the rest of the world, and this series ‘never can 
| reach an end until the whole universe is exhausted. We must 
| assume that knowledge is of reality ; and the growth of knowledge 
f | means nothing but this constant absorption into a larger net- 
i | work of relations. Nothing is absolute and independent ; just as 
| soon as it is examined, instead of merely being taken as it comes, 
4 it is seen to be infected by relations, and it is what it is, not 
| through itself, but only by reason of these relations which ex- 
1 tend beyond it, and which are constitutive of its very nature, 
We thus have a conception in which God and nature are iden- 
| tical, as a system of abstract interconnections. 
| It is important to notice that this conception is based chiefly 
on an analysis of the knowledge of odjects, and so applies first 
; of all and most easily to the external world. When we turn to 
) the existence of human selves, the scheme begins to run less 
z | smoothly. Even if a thing can be constituted by relations, it is 
| impossible to identify a thing with a self, though it be no more 
| than a hunian self. The reader can hardly fail to notice how 
i | this problem is uniformly thrown in as a comparatively unim- 
| | portant adjunct after the main argument is concluded : now that 
i | our conception of reality is established on transcendental grounds, 
| ) the Hegelian appears to say, it may be well to add that human 
i ) lives are a partial reproduction of this absolute thought, after a 
j manner which no doubt is inexplicable, but which, as a matter of 
| fact, it seems necessary to admit. But this is to avoid the problem 
he instead of solving it. The existence of the sensation, as an ob- 
| jective quality, it is a comparatively simple matter to resolve into 
} a relation to the human organism,' because we can thus push 
a the difficulty a step further back ; but when we have got the sen- 
5 | sation as a subjective fact of feeling, it is much less easy to get 
i ! rid of. We can say that sensation is no element in perception,’ 
i. ¢., the percept,’ by taking advantage of the scientific notion of 

1 Dewey, Mind, Vol. XI, p. 6; Green, Vol. I, p. 206. 

*Caird, Mind, Vol. VIII, p. 548. 

*Sensation may be spoken of as no element in perception proper even if we 
mean only that it is not there as sensation, recognized as such. But that there is in 


perception the immediate element which we can afterwards identify as sensational, I 
do not see how it is possible to deny. 
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the world from which sensations are eliminated as purely sub- 
jective ; but sensations have not been done away with altogether, 
they have only been pushed over into another realm. However, 
the sensation is itself, of course, a fact in the universe, which in 
point of actuality has its relationships to other things; and we 
have only to go on and suggest that the notion that an event in 
the way of sensation is something over and above its conditions, 
may perhaps only be a “ mistake of ours arising from the fact 
that we feel before we know what the reality of the feeling is, 
and hence continue to fancy that the feeling is really something 
apart from its conditions,” ' and our purpose is accomplished. 

This argument is, I think, its own condemnation, and I do not 
know that any one would be inclined to repeat it at the present 
day.? The statement that a determinate sweetness is constituted 
by its relation to other flavors* appears, indeed, to the unin- 
structed mind, as little less than meaningless. To be sure, the 
sensation is describable only by using relational terms; it 
has, as a matter of fact, all these relations to other facts in the 
universe, and the more we are able to discover of them, the more 
we know about the sensation. But that red is nothing dut its re- 
lations to blue and green, which, again, are sothing but their 
relations to red and to one another, is a position which is too 
evidently produced by the exigencies of a theory to permanently 
satisfy anybody. But the fact that Green apparently found him- 
self impelled to the hopeless attempt to eliminate the fact of 
feeling from the universe must have some explanation, and we 
may best understand it by going on to consider more in detail 
the different meanings of the term ‘thought.’ 

There are three general ways in which we commonly use the 
word ‘thought.’ There is, first, the process of thinking. This is 
a process in the life history of an individual subject, and I shall 
always try to call it thinking, or judgment, as opposed to the 
content of thought. Within the general limits of judgment, how- 
ever, there is another distinction—that between thinking proper 

*Vol. II, p, 190. Cf. also p. 186, and Vol. I, pp. 282, 412, 415, 444. . 

* Cf. Mackenzié, Mind, Vol. V, p. 404: ‘‘ I suppose no Idealist denies that there 


are immediate data of sense.’’ 
*Green, Vol. I, p. 36. 
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and perception ; and it is only in the more restricted meaning, 
where the element of sense-perception is lacking, that the word 
is popularly understood. Then again, there is the use of the 
term in which it stands for abstract thought, 7. ¢., thought rela- 
tions or concepts. Such thought universals we commonly deny 
to have any existence as such in the real world. There is no 
such thing, ¢. g., as a man in general, or as whiteness in general, | 
but only men and whitenesses. But in thinking we do not make 
use simply of concepts ; we also are able to think of the concrete 
world of reality to which these concepts are supposed in some 
way to apply. It is the difference between thinking concretely 
and thinking abstractly. Such realities we are not, indeed, for 
the most part, ready to speak of as thought; rather they are re- 
alities which we think about ; they do, however, form the content 
of thought, and so the distinction needs to be recognized. When 
now the word is used without explanation, it is popularly under- 
stood to refer, as I have said, to the act of thinking, as something 
which goes on in the head without the accessories of sensation, or, 
for the most part, without any acute feeling, and which is then 
expressly distinguished from the real world. Reality has, it is 
felt, far more body and color to it than this faded reproduc- 
tion, or than the abstract relations which we identify with 
thought. But, setting aside the question of the reality of the ex- 
ternal world, ‘thought’ is not even an adequate description of our 
own lives. I can think, ¢. g., about an experience which I had 
an hour ago, but I recognize at once a distinction between the 
experience, which as an experience is now past and gone, and 
my thought about it; and while the former may, of course, have 
been itself a thought experience, it was by no means necessarily 
so. It is, accordingly, not at all safe to infer at once that what- 
ever we can know is itself thought or knowledge. It is such a 
fallacy that underlies the assumption that, unless reality is 
thought, it must be unknowable; a sensation is not, in the 
ordinary sense, a thought, but we can nevertheless understand 
what we mean by a sensation, can know it and think it. And 
to argue the other way, and maintain that our ability to think 
a sensation is proof that sensation and thought are the same, is 
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to run the risk of confusing the meaning of our terms. Experi- 
ence, in other words, is a more inclusive term than thought, and 
for the sake of clearness any attempt to identify them without 
careful explanation is to be deprecated. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to identify them must have some 
real basis, and that basis is the presence, in every intelligible form 
of experience, of thought in its secondary sense, 7. ¢., of relations. 
I do not mean to assert that feeling is always relational, but feel- 
ing which is not relational does not enter into experience. In 
any true experience a relation of elements—though of course it 
is not necessary that they should be felt as relations—can always 
be detected on examination. This statement may need to be 
qualified later, but for the present it may stand. This, however, 
not only does not imply, but it excludes, the notion that relations 
are the sole reality. The very concept, as we use it practically, 
involves two points which are taken as fixed, and the transition 
by the mind from one of these to the other ; something, there- 
fore, must be given originally, or the process of transition cannot 
take place. It is true that if we take this given element as 
intelligible in itself, and possessing in its own right an absolute 
existence, we speedily find ourselves in trouble; in our mature 
judgments the given material can itself be analyzed, and relations, 
the products of past judgments, discovered in it; and however 
far back we go, it is impossible, without getting outside every- 
thing that has significance for our experience, to discover that 
which is just a bare and homogeneous fact with no distinctions 
presented in it of any sort. Even if we could suppose such bare 
sensations to exist, we should be at a standstill, for they never 
could sum themselves together into a whole ; and it is, therefore, 
only when the sensation has already made its appearance as a 
related event in a whole of experience, that it can be put to any 
use in our theories. But, when we have admitted that we cannot 
_ get anything in experience which is not related, we are as far as 

ever from having relations by themselves ; go back as far as we 
may, such a conception is a contradiction in terms. 

This given element in experience we may call ‘sensation.’ 
_ Strictly, of course, in the vast majority of cases, what we speak 
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of as directly seeing or feeling is not mere sensation, but a com- 
plex perception; pure sensation is hardly more than a limiting 
term. We may use the word, however, in a loose way, to stand 
for anything that is given immediately, without calling for reflec- 
tive relational thinking; this element of immediacy, of direct 
presence to feeling, is the essence of the term, however much 
there may be involved besides. The result seems to be that 
neither sensation nor relations can be reduced one to the other. 
Thought, the transition from one point to another, requires material 
to mediate, while, on the other hand, that which is purely imme- 
diate, which has no relation at all to other things, is unthinkable, 
and if it exists, at least does not exist in a connected experience 
such as ours. This is of course where Kant left the matter, and 
as it stands, it involves a fatal dualism, besides giving rise in its 
Kantian form to a host of further questions before it can be inter- 
preted. I will mention only one of these difficulties, a difficulty 
which has been raised in connection with the later developments 
of Kantian doctrine. Any experience, we are told, in order to be 
experience in a true sense, must necessarily show certain thought 
relations within it. Causation, ¢. g., is one of these necessary 
constituents of experience, without which it cannot exist. Now 
in the first place, it is of course evident that there is much of our 
experience in which the causal connections are not definitely 
recognized as such, and it may accordingly be asked how causa- 
. tion can be a category of experience, when we are not conscious 
of it. To this it may be answered that the connection is there 
implicitly, and in certain cases this may be satisfactory, but it is 
not so clear that it always will suffice. For instance, I lie on my 
back and watch a cloud as it floats in the sky, my consciousness 
being absorbed in the visual image that presents itself to me. Now, 
so far as appearance goes, all we have here is a mere picture 
with no connections revealing themselves within it apart from 
spatial connections. If, however, an element can come into our 
consciousness only as it sets up a causal relationship to other 
things, it would seem impossible to isolate sensuous objects in 
this way, as we certainly seem to do, especially at times when 
we have no active interest in them and they do no more than 
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make a recognizable impression on our senses. It may be said 
that such objects mean nothing to us except as we go on fur- 
ther and connect them in some way with the rest of our experi- 
ence ; and again, it may be said, that rea//y they do have a causal 
connection with the rest of the world, which we are compelled to 
recognize as soon as we begin to think about it, and attempt an 
explanation. But this hardly meets the point at issue. We are 
not called upon to explain anything unless we so desire, and, 
meanwhile, so far as their existence in our experience is con- 
cerned, they do seem to be without causal connection with other 
things ; and it is the possibility of this which is denied. Or, 
again, we may ask in what sense the necessity of a causal con- 
nection has any meaning if it is not a definite and true connec- 
tion ; and yet objects in our experience of whose causal relations 
we are ignorant, and to which we give relations that are quite 
false, are obviously very numerous. 

I have chosen this particular point because it illustrates the 
necessity of distinguishing carefully between experience, and the 
thought content in experience which represents the universe ; 
and it is only tothe latter that the Hegelian argument will apply 
strictly and without forcing. We cannot start from this, how- 
ever, and neglect entirely the aspect of thought as itself an ex- 
perience, or we shall be at once involved in ambiguities. Let us, 
then, approach the question first from the psychological side, and 


look at ‘thought’ as thinking, a process within human experience, . 


which is only an inconsiderable portion of the universe at large. 
This is the side from which we get the antithesis between thought 
and sensation as equally necessary elements in experience ; and 
it was only Green’s adoption of the absolute standpoint, to the 
exclusion of any adequate recognition of the psychological, which 
made it possible for him to minimize the sense element in the 
way he did. 

But now in so far as sense and thought are both alike psycho- 
logical categories, which it is impossible to merge in one, we can- 
not be content to leave them merely side by side, as having 
a purely factual connection. Since we do actually distinguish, 
them, and as they thus stand for separate factors in our lives, there 
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must be something in the nature of a psychological reason for 
this ; and a reason can only take the form of finding some unity 
which is large enough to include them both. Now biology 
points unmistakably to the solution of the problem. Thought, 
from the biological standpoint, cannot possibly be regarded as 
an end in itself, but only as a function of the whole active life 
process.' It is, indeed, quite evident that no merely static con- 
dition can serve to relate two things which stand out obstinately 
each for its own individuality; they can lose their isolation 
only by entering into a process which shall utilize them both 
without destroying their individual characteristics. This process 
we shall name ‘activity,’ and originally it is activity in the most 
literal sense—bodily activity. For psychological theory, the 
original datum is the organism already struggling to maintain 
and develop itself. It is from this that the life of conscious ex- 
perience is slowly differentiated. It comes into being through 
the very heat of the conflict. If the activity of the organism were 
perfectly habitual, it would go on forever with at most a minimum 
of consciousness. But no such unimpeded action, in our world 
at least, is possible, and the process of conscious judgment is the 
bridge which carries us over the obstructions which our life ac- 
tivity is constantly running up against, and which adjusts it to 
new conditions. 

It is not my purpose now to establish this in detail, but only to 
point out some of the main principles which it involves. . And 
without attempting to penetrate too far back into historic origins, 
let us take an example which is less ambiguous. A savage, we 
will say, is hungry, and he casts about him for some means to 
satisfy his hunger. He keeps a lookout till he catches sight of an 
animal, picks up a stone, and knocks his game over. Such a pro- 
cess involves at least two judgments, but the judgments are plainly 
explicable, not by reference to themselves, but to the activity of eat- 
ing which they subserve. The whole train of events is, indeed, the 
activity of eating in its various stages. Already, from the biolog- 
ical standpoint, the organism is acting along this particular line 

1 In my psychology of experience I am indebted most of all to Professor Dewey, 
whom I follow pretty closely in the next three pages. 
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from the very start; otherwise there would be no conceivable 
reason why the animal or the stone should have attracted notice, 
rather than a tree or a cioud. Now, of course, if the savage had 
had his game already in hand, the process would have been 
greatly simplified ; he would only have had to go ahead and eat, 
without the necessity of thinking or judging about it at all. But 
there was a difficulty in securing his food which had to be over- 
come before his impulse could be fully carried out. In the pro- 
cess of overcoming this obstacle, two new factors make their 
appearance. There must be, on the one hand, some idea of what 
it is that he wants, some recognition of the end towards which his 
activity is tending. Such an end may be present with any de- 
gree of clearness, from a mere vague feeling of want, to a definite 
consciousness, but, if we are to get outside the realm of purely 
habitual action, it still must be present in some form or other. 
This end represents what, in its more elaborately defined 
stage, we call the concept. The savage has such a concept to 
guide him—the concept of an animal, perhaps, or, it may be 
merely of food, of something to eat—but it is this guiding end 
which lays hold of the image of the animal when it actually pre- 
sents itself, brings it into clear consciousness and retains it there, 
while all other objects simply pass before his vision unheeded. 
The concept, accordingly, is general ; it is not a particular animal 
in a particular place, for that is just what is wanting now, while 
as a remembrance of some particular animal in the past it is use- 
less to satisfy present hunger. It is only an abstract schema, 
constructed for the purpose of catching in its net the actual ap- 
pearance when it comes along—an appearance which in many of 
its characteristics may be quite different from the image held in 
the mind, but which at least possesses among its qualities the 
important one of satisfying hunger. The object, or percept, thus 
supplies the other and complementary factor in the process. The 
end presupposes for its carrying out the necessary means, and it 
is the percept which represents the means for which we have been 
hunting. In the example which has been given, a second judg- 
ment needs to intervene before this means can be utilized; we 
have, again, the concept—here the end is the capture of the game 
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—leading the savage to notice and pick up the stone. The whole 
series of acts, however, is bound organically together as in es- 
sence a single act—the satisfying of the instinct of hunger. 

Now it will be noticed that, in perception, the object seems to 
be given to us directly and instantaneously. It is true that we 
can take the percept and analyze it into relations, but this is some- 
thing that we do not actually do, or need to do, at the time. In 
the object, z ¢., we recognize the stimulus which is able to set off 
our pent-up activity, and provide it with the conditions necessary 
for its satisfactory completion ; and this is only possible as the ob- 
ject stands for that activity to which it leads, and which, for the 
object to be recognized, must already be familiar to us in its per- 
formance, and consequently in no need of reflective interpretation. 
The percept stands, then, for our past activities, in so far as these 
can be summed up, recognized, and used, without calling for 
analysis by thought. While, however, such a ‘given’ object 
seems to be independent of thought, in reality, as has just been 
said, it has incorporated into its structure a long series of pre- 
ceding acts of judgment. All the elements and relations which 
are combined in any object that we ‘see’ in the outer world, 
and which, if we stop to think about it, we are able to detect, 
have formed the material of previous judging experiences, and — 
now can be taken for granted because they have served their pur- 
pose in setting up habits of action, which go off without the need 
of reflective thought. The simplest percept of which we can con- 
ceive, stands for the bringing to consciousness of the stimulus to 
that simplest form of action with which we have to think the or- 
ganism as originally endowed. In the need of modifying this 
activity to meet new conditions, the percept becomes gradually 
more complex, until at last we have passed from the mere sense 
of something existing to the finished product in which the most 
exact knowledge is incorporated. But, throughout, the stuff of 
which the object is made can be carried back, on the psycholog- 
ical side, to our reactions towards it. The stone means to the 
savage something to throw, the tree something from which to 
make his arrows and canoe; and that which has no relation to 
his life at all will simply be ignored. 
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So far, then, we have not left the realm of psychology, and 
what we afterwards come to call the individual's experience. 
There is as yet no objective world as distinct from the sub- 
jective ; objects are only the incentives, or stimuli, to organic 
activities, and have their meaning solely in terms of these. And 
we may notice that, simply as elements in such an organic experi- 
ence, nothing can be isolated ; everything must have a causal, or 
perhaps better a teleological, relation to the end which the or- 
ganic activities represent. Otherwise there is no way in which 
they could get an entrance into the conscious life at all and be 
recognized. Sound would not be heard, color would not be 
seen, if sound and color did not somehow enable the organism to 
hold its own in relation to the conditions that surround it. In 
this sense, then, no experience is possible which is not a con- 
nected, a categorized experience. But this is plainly not equiv- 
alent to the connected thought-world which the Hegelian has in 
mind when he speaks of the categories as constituting reality, and 
within which the individual experience forms the merest item. 
The connections in this latter world are altogether different ; the 
important relations of the stone are not its teleological relations 
to the pursuit of game, but relations which we only discover by 
patching together a large number of elements, which, as parts of 
our experience, are scattered and diverse. We have, conse- 
quently, to consider more closely the transition to this new point 
of view. é 

At the stage of development which civilized man at least has 
attained, an object is still an actual or a possible means to the 
fulfilling of some life process, whose appearance as an element in 
our consciousness is capable of psychological explanation ; but 
it also is popularly supposed to be a good deal more than this. 
It is supposed to be a fact in the objective world, independent of 
our private experience, with relationships to countless other facts, 
some of which, indeed most of which, have never entered into 
our experience at all. As we come to set our own activities be- 
fore consciousness as a distinct object of knowledge, the means 
which we utilize in their accomplishment are gradually distin- 
guished, as having an existence other than their existence for us. 


/ 
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The coming to a recognition of this independent world has, of 
course, a psychological history, which it is not necessary here to 
go into; it is enough to point out the new meaning which the 
word ‘activity’ now has to assume. We have passed from the 
biological realm into the realm of spirit, and in this realm the 
conscious life, including knowledge, is no longer merely a means 
to the physiological life of the organism, which would be super- 
fluous if the organism had not met with an obstruction, but it is 
the real essence of the act. The important thing is no longer 
getting something done, but doing it consciously, with a full ap- 
preciation of its bearings and consequences. The act as physical, 
the satisfying of hunger or any other bodily demand, is now a 
secondary matter ; our act takes its place in a universe, and it is 
no longer merely the relation of the object to the maintenance of 
our organic life in which we are interested, but the relation of our 
whole life activity to this more inclusive world. And since we 
can know this world only in so far as it reveals itself to us in the 
objects of our knowledge, the existence of these objects on their 
own account, as opposed to their merely practical and teleological 
relation to our physical lives, is a part of their immediate con- 
cern for us. 

If we keep in mind this distinction between the object as it en- 
ters into our limited life of immediate experience, and the object 
as it exists in a world which we reconstruct indirectly by thought, 
and whose connections are independent of our practical teleology, 
we shall be able to resolve some of the obscurities which have 
already been referred to. When we say that the causal relation 
is necessary to constitute the world of experience, we need to 
separate carefully between the real world which we know to be 
related, and the knowledge of this world which we possess ; and 
again, between the connections as they objectively exist, and the 
teleological connections within the organic experience which I call 
mine. This latter sense is the only one in which it seems to me 
to be strictly defensible to say that the constitution of experience 
necessitates the category of cause. And what it means is this: 
experience is essentially purposive ; we are acting constantly for 
the carrying out of ends, and this end of action serves as a unity 
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to bind the elements of our consciousness together. When, for 
example, the savage kills his game, the throwing of the stone, 
and the animal’s death do not stand side by side as isolated facts ; 
the presence of the intention to kill, as a governing end, brings 
the successive steps in its accomplishment into relation, as caus- 
ally connected. And since all normal experience is thus teleo- 
logical, it also may be said to be, implicitly and in point of fact, 
categorized as causal. Now even in this sense an object which 
enters into experience is not a/ways causally connected. It is 
true that the perception of objects must be related ultimately to 
our organic life, but after we have once learned to perceive, we 
shall have many perceptions which do not play an immediate part 
in this. Such are the mere sense images of our idle moments, 
which we do not wish to use for any purpose, but recognize be- 
cause we have learned to do so inthe past. In point of fact, 
however, it is not these teleological connections which the Hegel- 
ian commonly has in mind, but rather the real connections of the 
world of science, which, for the most part, never get included at 
all within the unity of our subjective ends. But in that case it 
seems to me impossible to maintain, with any plausibility, that 
the causal category is necessary to constitute an object for ex- 
perience. Objects enter into our experience continually whose 
causal relationships are to all seeming absolutely ignored. There 
may be relations which we afterwards come to know as necessary 
to the existence of the real object, but they cannot be necessary 
for the experience within which the object is represented, if in 
that experience they are entirely wanting. Strictly the Hegelian 
can only mean that things in their existence are not conceivable 
apart from these relations—a very different thing. An object may 
enter into my experience, and I may choose to accept it as it 
comes, and not go beyond the bare fact of its presenting itself; 
but if I do think about it, and try to understand it, shen I must 
seek to put it in causal relationship to the rest of the world. The 
necessity is only a necessity in case we attempt an intellectual 
construction of reality ; it does not mean that the causal connec- 
tion is always present in the object as a part of our experience, 
but only that the object is not ultimately thinkable, except as we 
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think it as existing under the relation which we call ‘cause.’ For 
our experience there may be no such connection discoverable ; 
for our thought, even, it may be—indeed it most frequently is— 
nothing more than a demand for connection,’ the mere schema of 
causality, which we are entirely unable to fill in-with definite 
knowledge. It is only as regards the universe of reality that we 
can say without reservation, that the very existence of an object 
involves its causal relationship to the rest of the world ; and this 
is very different from anything we ordinarily mean by experience, 
and should be kept distinct from it. And with this, it may be 
noticed, the peculiar advantage which is claimed for Hegelianism, 
and that which distinguishes it as a system, is gone. Hegelian- 
ism as such is based upon the essential convertibility of existence 


for knowledge, and existence for experience, so that the universe 


is in no sense a reality which is brought home to us by a thought 
distinct from it, and so liable to be mistaken about its object, but 
it is in its only possible meaning immediately present in the very 
thought experience which constitutes our lives. In this ever 
present reality there are no divisions to be healed, and, since it is 
given immediately, there are no doubts about it possible, unless 
we doubt existence itself. But ow all that we can say, at best, 
is this: that if we are to get a satisfactory theory of the true 
nature of things, we must admit the real application to them of 
certain fundamental categories which our thought makes use of 
in trying to explain the world; and this, in principle, is not differ- 
ent from the method which every philosophy must adopt. 


(To be concluded. ) 
A. K. Roaers. 


4**Tt is simply that system of things, conceived explicitly, of which there must 
already have been an implicit conception in order that the event might be regarded as 
a change, and thus start the search for a cause.” Green, Vol. I, p. 128. 
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SELF-LOVE AND BENEVOLENCE IN BUTLER’S 
ETHICAL SYSTEM. 


N an examination of Butler’s treatment of self-love, attention 
must first be directed to the distinction which he makes be- 
tween that principle and the particular affections. Butler never 
wearies of reminding his readers of the difference, since he main- 
tains that it is confusion upon this point which has given rise to 
the common error that there is an antagonism between interested 
and disinterested action—the coincidence of which is of vital im- 
portance to his general standpoint. In the eleventh sermon, his 
chief design, as he tells us, is to show that self-love is no more 
at variance with benevolence thar with “any other particular 
affection,” and that the terms ‘interested’ and ‘ disinterested’ 
either donot apply to particular affections or apply equally to all 
of them.' Actions proceeding from these are ‘all particular 
movements toward particular external objects,” and are interested 
in no other sense than that they are expressions of the agent’s 
own desire or preference.*, The well-known argument by which 
Butler attempts to refute the hedonistic contention, that pleasure 
is the only object of desire, may be briefly stated in his own 
words: “ That all particular appetites and passions are toward 
external things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from 
them, is manifested from hence; that there. could not be this 
pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness between the object 
and the passion.””* Thus impulse and desire precede the feeling 
of pleasure, but not vice versd. Pleasure is the consequence of 
the gratification of a passion, but not the dynamic, the force that 
moves us a fergo. The hedonic result is conditioned by the 
natural instinct towards the object, but the impulse to exercise 
the function precedes and conditions the pleasure. Butler’s 
analysis of the objective reference of desire is, however, so familiar, 
and its importance and significance so. clearly shown by such 
1 Pref. to Sermons (Gladstone’s edition), 3 29, pp. 21, 22. 


* Loc. cit.; see also Sermons XI, 3 10, pp. 194, 195. 
3 Sermons, XI, 3 3, pp. 187, 188. 
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_ writers as Professor Sidgwick and others, that it may be passed 
over here without further comment. 

In contradistinction to the particular affections, the principle 
' of self-love has reference to a subjective state or condition. Its 
Hi | object is the self. It is that rational and general regard which 
| | every individual has for his own happiness, and it consequently 
“never seeks anything external for the sake of the thing, but 
only as a means of happiness or good.””' Thus action from this 
principle is called ‘interested’ in a sense which may not be used 
to describe action passionately determined, and, so far as a man 
possesses this regard for his own welfare, “ he is interested, or a 
| lover of himself.””? Happiness, however, does not consist in self- 
love. ‘‘ Happiness or satisfaction consists only in the enjoyment 
of those objects which are by nature suited to our several par- 
| iH ticular appetites, passions, and affections,” and “ our interest 
| iy or good being constituted by nature, supposed self-love only 
| ) puts us upon obtaining and securing it.’’* So far is self-love 


i. from constituting happiness, that “ if it wholly engrosses us, and 
i i leaves no room for any other principle, there can be absolutely 
|| no such thing at all as happiness, or enjoyment of any kind what- 
ever.” ‘ 
| Wd Self-love, then, may become irrational through a misappre- 
hension of the true nature of the self. If it is acted upon as a 
principle of self-partiality or self-exclusiveness, and, taken in this 
connotation, is regarded as the sole principle of our nature ; if it 
has a single eye to the individual’s own happiness, falsely viewing 
the self as independent and isolated, and thus becomes the one 
unrestrained and uncorrected principle for the determination of 
conduct ; it fails to attain its own end by aiming at a realization of 
a mere part of the self, and thwarts its true function by ever look- 
ing towards an incomplete happiness. In other words, if self- 
love becomes perverted into selfishness or unmixed egoism, it 
| ceases to be a principle of action, and thereby loses its authorita- 
i | tive and rational control over the passions. Action from such 


| | Loe. cit. Jbid., §, p. 189. 3 bid., 3 6, p. 190. 
| ‘Loc. cit. Also 37, p. 192.—This is an early statement of the ‘ paradox of 
hedonism,’ and a difficulty which Butler escapes by his analysis of desire. 
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self-love becomes synonymous with action determined by the 
particular affections. And it is this that causes men to mistake 
what is meant by interested action, since they think that, in fol- 
lowing wherever passion leads, “they are wholly governed by 
interestedness and self-love.” ' Against this perversion and mis- 
conception of the true principle of self-interest, Butler guards his 
own position by applying the epithets ‘ cool’ and ‘ reasonable’ in 
order to define the reflective nature of that principle in man which 
has the office of caring for the whole happiness of such a being. 

Butler fully appreciates the fact that a mere “ speculative con- 
viction or belief’’ is not sufficient to restrain men from an indulg- 
ence which is manifestly contrary to their real interest. ‘ Men 
daily, hourly, sacrifice the greatest known interest, to fancy, in- 
quisitiveness, love, or hatred, any vagrant inclination,”? and, in 
so doing, they violate their nature no less in regard to their indi- 
vidual, than to their social end.* To possess an efficient ‘‘ prac- 
tical regard for the whole of our happiness,”’ it is necessary for us 
to form the habit of acting in accordance with ‘cool self-love,’ 
since in such a ‘fixed habit’ lies the only “ security against the 
danger which finite creatures are in, from the very nature of pro- 
pension, or particular affections.” * 

The distinction between particular affections and the general 
principle of self-love is unquestionably a real one. Asareflective 
being, man must necessarily possess some general principle of 
action. Now it is impossible to raise a particular affection into 
such a general principle, since it asserts itself on any and every 
occasion where its conditions are present, and makes for its own 
gratification without consideration of the general welfare, or of any 
other general end. Such action is, strictly speaking, purposeless, 
since it simply makes for its own immediate object. Nor, further, 
can a general principle be regarded as a mere sum-total of all 
particular desires, for such a mathematical aggregate could af- 
ford no rule of life whatever, and would lead simply to action in 


1 Analogy, Part I, Chap. V, 2 24, note, p. 121. 

2 Pref. to Sermons, % 35, p. 26. 

3 Sermons I, 3 14, p. 48; 2 16, p. 50. 

* Analogy, Part I, Chap. V, 2 24, pp. 121, 122. 
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accordance with any particular ‘ propension’ which happened for 
the time being to be most prominent or the strongest. It is 
some such view that Kant seems to have in mind, when he says 
that “all the inclinations taken together (which can be reduced toa 
tolerable system,in which case their satisfaction is called happiness ) 
constitute self-regard (Solipsismus).”"' Action thus determined, 
however, cannot for Kant be considered moral, since, although 
all the inclinations are taken together, such action is nevertheless 
heteronomous because of the absence of a principle of reason; 
the sum of inclinations is viewed as a mere aggregate of par- 
ticulars, and no universal principle can be derived. If Kant had 
recognized the existence of a principle that aimed at happiness, 
distinct in kind from all inclination, and belonging to man asa 
rational being, there is no apparent reason why he should have 
barred action in accordance with it from the moral sphere. Kant 
tells us that ‘‘the only objects of practical reason are those of 
good and evil. For by the former is meant an object necessarily 
desired according to a principle of reason; by the latter one 
necessarily shunned, also according to a principle of reason,”* 
Now the object of self-love in Butler's sense is just such a one, 
“ necessarily desired according to a principle of reason”’; con- 
sequently, it falls within Kant’s definition, and might have been 
allowed, notwithstanding the hedonistic character of his psychol- 
ogy, as an object of practical reason. In this way, regard for 
our happiness as a whole becomes a rational principle, and is no 
longer the object of a mere sum of heteronomous inclinations. In 
other words, sentiency becomes rationalized through a principle 
of reason and the two sides of man’s nature become organic 
through reason. Kant in a sense admits the rationality of self- 
love: “Pure practical reason only checks selfishness, looking 
on it as natural and active in us even prior to the moral law, 
and then it is called rational self-love.””* The difference on this 
point between Kant and Butler, however, still remains, since for 
Kant “everything that enters into self-love belongs to inclina- 


1 Crit. Pract. Reason, Chap. ILI, p. 165 (Abbot's trans. ). 
Jbid., Chap. p. 148. 
3 Jbid., Chap. III, pp. 165 ff. 
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tion,” and hence it cannot pretend to be legislative, because to 
hold it as such would make a subjective determining principle of 
choice serve as an objective determining principle of the 
will. Butler’s principle of self-love, on the other hand, may 
be regarded from the point of view of the end as objective in 
character ; since, as far as it is permitted to legislate, it has for its 
function the task of making man’s actions conform to the law of 
his being. 

The regulative function of self-love implies that it is superior in 
kind to the particular affections, and that they, as determinants of 
conduct, must be subordinated to the higher principle. To illus- 
trate the qualitative superiority in human nature of self-love over 
the passions, Butler contrasts the case of an animal allured into a 
fatal snare by some bait that tempts it to gratify its appetite, and 
that of a man, rushing into foreseen ruin, for the sake of present 
indulgence. In the former instance, “there is an entire corre- 
spondence between his whole nature and such an action”; but in 
the latter, such an action is unnatural and disproportionate. Now, 
the disproportion or unfitness “arises, not from considering the 
action singly in z¢se/f, or in its consequences; but from comparison 
of it with the nature of the agent.” The unnatural character of 
the act does not lie in the violation of self-love ‘ considered 
merely as a part of man’s nature, for passion or appetite is 
equally a part of his nature”; nor does it lie in a suppression of 
any “principle ‘or desire which happens for the present to be 
strongest.” Hence, the difference is one, not of strength or de- 
gree, but of zature and kind. Consequently, when the alterna- 
tive is between passion and self-love, a violation of the higher 
principle is a contradiction of human nature as a whole. “ Thus, 
without particular consideration of conscience, we may have a 
clear conception of the superior nature of one inward principle to 
another, . . . quite distinct from degrees of strength and preva- 
lency.”’? 

From its regulative function, it follows also that self-love must 
be capable of deciding what man’s true happiness is, of learning 

1 Loc. cit. 
2 Sermons, 11, §§ 13, 16, pp. 60, 62. 
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what objects will contribute to that end, and of assigning to 
various objects the due and just proportion which is essential to 
the harmonious functioning of all the parts under the law of the 
whole. Thus, while not constituting the matter of happiness, it 
gives the form to happiness, the material elements of which, as 
has been previously noted, are the gratifications of the particular 
affections.‘ That self-love may be an intelligent guide, it must 
gain a concrete knowledge of what constitutes true and lasting 
happiness. For this, experience is indispensable, since such 
knowledge is not given intuitively, and since self-love, unlike the 
particular affections which always have a particular perception of 
their proper objects, does not possess a specific idea of the con- 
stituents of self-interest. The place of experience has received 
little or no emphasis in expositions of Butler’s system, although 
it has an obvious bearing on his intuitionism. In the fifth chapter 
of the Analogy,’ Butler discusses the part experience plays in 
relation to man’s temporal interest, and his argument is relevant 
here in order to show that self-love has no ready-made a priori 
ideas of concrete actions that lead to happiness. Through knowl- 
edge empirically derived, we bring to light in actual consciousness 
the content of self-interest, and, it may be added, of morality 
itself, although we are at present concerned only with the former. 

The sphere of self-love is prudence, and prudential considera- 
tions apply, not only to temporal, but also to ultimate interest. 
Butler regards this life as a state of probation and discipline, pre- 
paratory for the future life. Hence self-love, in guiding man to 
true temporal happiness, is fulfilling its share of the preparation 
for ultimate happiness.* In the performance of this rational func- 
tion, it is acting under the law of virtue, and is to be regarded as 
a moral principle. Taken in itself, without consideration of con- 
science, self-love imposes its own obligation. If human nature 


1 This distinction contains an implicit solution of the vexed question of qualitative 
differences in pleasures. In the eyes of reason, and from the point of view of happi- 
ness as one aspect of the organic end of man, pleasures do differ qualitatively. Their 
suitability or fitness is not inherent in the nature of the particular pleasures as such, 
but consists in their harmony with, and tendency to promote, the end of human nature. 

* Part I, Chap. V, §§ 13, 16, pp. 114, 116. 

3 Analogy, Part I, Chap. V, 3 25, p. 122. 
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were composed of no other principles than self-love and the par- 
ticular affections, it would be the duty of such a being to follow 
the superior principle, irrespective of every other consideration. 
In human nature as it is, however, action from self-love receives 
a higher sanction and obligation, since our moral faculty approves 
of prudent actions and disapproves of imprudent ones, as such, 
and considered independently of consequences. Thus rational 
self-love becomes associated with conscience, or, rather, it is one 
aspect of the moral faculty, and prudence becomes a strictly 
moral duty and part of the province of virtue.'| There can, con- 
sequently, be no conflict whatever between the obligation imposed 
by self-love and that imposed by conscience, for “ duty and inter- 
est are thus perfectly coincident.” * The first lesson that self- 
love must learn is that it can attain its own end only by working 
harmoniously with conscience. 


In turning from the discussion of self-love to that of benevo- 
lence, one meets with an apparent confusion, in that Butler treats 
benevolence both as a particular affection and as a rational princi- 
ple on a level with self-love. To ask which of the two views 
represents Butler's ‘ characteristic position’ would lead to a mis- 
apprehension, since he is conscious of the dualism, although the 
fact that he is not as explicit as one would like, and does not 
always keep his two treatments separate, might seemingly justify 
the opinion that there is a real confusion. To reach an under- 
standing upon this point is of the utmost importance for an evalu- 
ation of Butler's system, our final view of which depends to a 
large extent upon the determination of the position assigned to 
benevolence in his analysis of human nature. 

In treating benevolence as a particular affection, Butler’s pur- 
pose is to demonstrate that self-interest does not contravene the 
nature of other-regarding conduct; that, on the contrary, the 
gratification of the social affections (which are included under the 
class name ‘benevolence ’) is as vital to individual happiness as 
that of any other propension. In fact, whenever Butler treats 
benevolence as a particular affection, he is arguing against Hob- 


' Diss. on Virtue, 38, pp. 404, 405 ; also 22 10-11, pp. 406, 407. 
2 Sermons, III, % 13, p. 76. 
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bes’s ‘state of nature.’ He is endeavoring to exhibit the falsity 
of Hobbes’s “‘ war of every man against every man,” by showing 
that our nature, even on its sensible side, relates us to others, 
since we have affections within us which rest in the good of others 
as their object. He is anxious to establish how deeply unnatural 
is such a state of warfare as that described by Hobbes. The 
truth of this statement is apparent from the numerous references 
to Hobbes, which occur frequently in the body of his sermons 
and in many footnotes wherever benevolence is included in the 
category of particular propensions.' 

Now, when benevolence is thus viewed, it must logically be re- 
garded as subservient to self-love, and the raison d’étre of it and all 


* particular social affections must find vindication in their ability to 


contribute to the end of self-love. Butler, therefore, takes pains 
to show that these ‘ public affections’ yield a clear balance of satis- 
faction to the agent. It is to be remembered, however, that it is 
always the particular affection, and never the general principle, of 
benevolence which he justifies by an appeal to self-love. It is 
true that in doing this he is sometimes led into unguarded state- 
ments, which seem to confuse the above distinction, but, on the 
other hand, I do not think that such passages are to be discov- 
ered in other connections. 

In Sermon III, after having expounded his view of human 
nature as a ‘ constitutional’ whole, and having insisted upon the 
‘grand supremacy’ of conscience, Butler considers what may be 
said against obeying the law of our nature. The objection raises 
the question why we should not dismiss regard for others and 
the restraints which it involves. In answer, Butler maintains that 
“all this kind of talk goes upon the supposition that our happi- 
ness in this world consists in somewhat quite distinct from 
regards to others,” whereas the truth is that our own enjoyment 
depends largely “upon these regards of one kind or another to 
our fellow-creatures,” and that we can gain no end whatever 


1See Pref. to Sermons, 2 29, pp. 21, 22; Sermon I, 2 4, note 4, pp. 36, 733 
Sermon V, 3 I, note a, pp. 93, 96; J/bid., 22 15, 16, pp. 106, 107, The 
whole of Sermon XI, also, which deals with benevolence exclusively as a particular 
affection, is for the most part in refutation of Hobbes. 
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without the proper restraints.' If it be asked whether we are to 
submit then only to those restraints which bring upon the whole 
‘more satisfaction than uneasiness,’ Butler assents. To this he 
can logically agree, because he insists that it is virtuous, and not 
vicious, conduct which promotes happiness, and that, therefore, a 
man who subjects himself only to such restraints as tend ulti- 
mately to his own interest, would be acting in conformity with 
virtue. Conscience and true self-love “‘lead us to one and the 
same course of life.” ? 

It is in this connection that Butler allows himself to make a 

statement which seems to assign to self-love a regulative equality 
with conscience: ‘ Reasonable self-love and conscience are the 
chief or superior principles in the nature of man; because an ac- 
tion may be suitable to this nature, though all other principles be 
violated ; but becomes unsuitable if either of those are.’’* This 
statement, however, ought not to be regarded as intended either 
to mean that self-love and conscience are two coordinate regula- 
tive principles, or to exclude benevolence as a regulative prin- 
_ ciple. The problem resulted from a comparison merely of con- 
science and self-love with the particular affections, both individual 
and social, and the whole argument goes to show that this exal- 
tation of self-love means nothing more than that rational self-love 
partakes of the nature of virtue; that “ conscience and self-love: 
if we understand our true happiness, always lead us the same 
way.” 

In the first sermon on “ Love of our Neighbour,” Butler takes 
the same ground, and throughout treats benevolence as a particular 
affection, and consequently as subservient to self-love. His thesis is 
that “ there is no peculiar rivalship or competition between self- 
love and benevolence.”’ There are cases in which private interest 


1 Sermons, III, 23 7, 8, pp. 71, 72. 

* Hlid., 22 9» 12, Pp- 72, 75. 

§ [bid., 3 13, p. 76. Professor Sidgwick, among others, cites this passage in sup- 
port of the interpretation that Butler holds to a duality, and a oy only, of regula- 
tive principles ( History of Ethics, pp. 194 ff.). 

* oc. cit.—In the summary at the close of this sermon we may see all that Butler 
is interested to demonstrate: ‘Duty and interest are perfectly coincident,’’ etc. 
And in the closing sentence we are given this prac ical lesson, namely, that se)f-inter- 
est is best provided for by an observance of ‘ conscience and the relations of life.’ 
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clashes with particular affections, but this interference is ‘ acciden- 
tal,’ and applies much oftener to the grosser appetites and pas- 
sions than to benevolence. The mistaken idea of a unique 
antagonism between self-love and benevolence may be traced, 
Butler thinks, to a fallacious parallelism with the notion of prop- 
erty. It is supposed that, since “ by increasing the property of 
another, you lessen your own property, so by promoting the 
happiness of another, you must lessen your own happiness”; 
whereas the truth is that ‘‘ benevolence contributes more to pri- 
vate interest, 7 ¢., enjoyment or satisfaction, than any other of 
the particular private affections, as it is in a degree its own grati- 
fication.” The conclusion is that self-love is a principle to which 
appeal must be made, and one to which even religion often ad- 
dresses itself.’ 

In this context there occurs a statement which is still more 
sweeping in its exaltation of self-love than the one at the conclu- 
sion of Sermon III. There self-love was apparently viewed as 
a principle codrdinate with conscience, and benevolence seemed 
to be excluded from the dual sovereignty ; here, not only benevo- 
lence, but conscience itself is seemingly made subordinate to self- 
love: “ Let it be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does 
indeed consist in affection to and pursuit of what is right and 
good, as such; yet, that when we sit down in a cool hour, we 
can neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we 
are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not 
contrary to it.’"* Judging from this assertion, which seems suffi- 
ciently explicit, one could hardly refrain from affirming that, in 
Butler’s system of ethics, the final explanation, or rather justifica- 
tion, of virtue is its reduction to self-interest and individual happi- 
ness. But to suppose on the strength of this passage that 
Butler assigns such theoretical priority to self-love is, I 
think, unjustifiable; for it is plainly inconsistent with his 

1 Sermons, X1, 22 16, 21, pp. 201%, 206. 

2 Loc. cit.—This passage is often cited to show that for Butler the ultimate obliga- 
tion is imposed by self-love, or that in the dual regulation of self-love and conscience 
the supremacy of the former would conflict with that of the latter, and virtue would 


fall under the higher genus of individual interest (See, ¢. g., Sidgwick, History of Eth- 
ics, pp. 192, 195. Cf., also the argument in Professor Laurie’s Motes on Mora: The- 


ories, p. 64). 
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general argument, which seems beyond question to be intended 
to establish a view of morality as an independent and intrin- 
sically worthy end in itself. How then is the passage under 
consideration to be reconciled with his general purpose and 
standpoint? As has been seen, Butler, in this sermon, is arguing 
against the theory that life is nothing but one continuous self- 
seeking that excludes the happiness of others. At the same time, 
consistent with his view of human nature as an organic whole, he 
has no intention of making morality purely rational, exclusive of 
the end of sentiency. He is anxious that “there shall be all pos- 
sible concessions made to the favourite passion’”’ of self-love, 
“which hath so much allowed to it, and whose cause is so uni- 
versally pleaded.” “It shall be treated,” he remarks with a 
touch of irony, ‘‘ with the utmost tenderness and concern for its 
interests." In doing this, as Mr. Leslie Stephen observes, “ he 
is endangering the very core of his teaching.” But the same 
critic immediately admits that “ this view, however, might be ex- 
ercised with benefit to the general argument.”” The context in- . 
dicates that the statement means simply that individual happiness 
must be the inevitable accompaniment of virtuous conduct, that 
in the common consciousness of mankind happiness and virtue 
must be organically united, and that no theory of morals which 
divorces the two can meet with general acceptance. That the 
two go hand in hand is a postulate implied in the moral order 
of the universe, and the common run of mankind would repudiate 
a system of morality which denied ultimate happiness to be the 
concomitant of virtue,* because such a denial would involve a de- 
struction of the “‘ good and perfect administration of things.” If 
there is a moral government of the world, virtue cannot be finally 
crowned with misery. 

As far as self-love and benevolence are concerned, the confusion 
on Butler’s part seems to me to be due to the fact that he does 
not recognize that the disinterested side of conduct is not saved 
by pointing to the existence of other-regarding particular affec- 

1 Jbid., 2, p. 186. 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, pe 50 
3 Sermons, XI, 3 22, pp. 206, 207. 
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tions. That analysis shows only the ‘unnatural’ character of 
Hobbes’s state of warfare, taking nature in the same sense in 
which Hobbes spoke of it. But, however much we deny the 
applicability of the terms ‘interested’ and ‘disinterested’ to par- 
ticular affections, disinterested conduct is not to be finally explained 
by the objective reference of particular social affections. And, 
although Butler does not rest in this solution, he does not seem 
to appreciate the significance of his own double treatment, in that 
he fails to distinguish exactly what problems he solves by regard- 
ing benevolence on the two levels. It cannot be claimed that the 
treatment of benevolence as a particular affection shows in any real 
sense the coincidence of interested and disinterested action, because 
as such, the appetite of hunger on Butler’s analysis is equally 
disinterested. This coincidence can be shown only through the 
conception of a social self, in which the two distinguishable but 
not separable sides of conduct become the expression of one 
principle, which may be called social-self-love, or love of the social 
self. The treatment of benevolence as a principle codrdinate with 
self-love must now be considered, in order to ascertain how far 
Butler recognized this more adequate conception. 


The whole argument of the first sermon implies that there are 
three regulative principles, self-love, benevolence, and conscience ; 
and that the two former are coordinate with each other, but both 
subordinate to conscience. To prove that man is made both for 
a personal and a common end, Butler points to the ‘indications 
in human nature” which plainly show that we were made for 
both. These indications are threefold: “ First, there is a natural 
principle of benevolence in man, which is in some degree to 
society what se/f-love is to the individual "’; secondly, “ the several 
passions and affections, which are distinct both from benevolence 
and self-love, do in general contribute to and lead us to pudlic good 
as really as to private’; thirdly, conscience tends equally to both 
ends.' Here, in a general survey of human nature, Butler clearly 
places benevolence on a level with self-love, and distinguishes it 
from the particular affections. Professor Sidgwick, while maintain- 
ing that Butler “does not distinctly recognize a calm regard for gen- 

Sermons, 1, 2% 3, 6, 34, 493 29, P- 43- 
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eral happiness as a normal governing principle, parallel to the 
calm regard for private happiness, which he calls self-love,” admits 
that “the language of the first sermon rather suggésts that there 
are three regulative principles”; but he thinks that “on looking 
closer at Butler’s language it will be seen that what he contem-- 
plates under the notion of benevolence is not definitely a desire 
for general good as such, but rather kind affection for particular 
individuals,’ since Butler describes it in the following way: “ If 
there be in mankind any disposition to friendship; if there be any 
such thing as compassion, as the parental or filial affections; if 
there be any affection in human nature, the object and end of 
which is the good of another ; this is itself benevolence.” ' 

The stricture might, indeed, be thus justified, were it not for the 
fact that Butler’s whole account of the function of particular other-. 
regarding affections shows that he did necessarily distinguish 
between specific kind affections and the regulative principle of 
benevolence. The two presuppose each other and are explicable 
only through each other. As rational benevolence is necessary 
to control the particular social affections, so, on the other hand, 
the latter are indispensable aids to render the former efficient and 
practical. We cannot trust to reason alone to enforce either 
duties to self or duties to others: “It is manifest our life would 
be neglected, were it not for the calls of hunger, and thirst, and 
weariness ; notwithstanding that without them reason would as- 
sure us, that the recruits of food and sleep are the necessary 
means of our preservation. It is therefore absurd to imagine, 
that, without affection, the same reason alone would be more 
effectual to engage us to perform the duties we owe to our fellow 
creatures.” * Stoic apathy results from moral distemper, just as 
want of the appetite of hunger is caused by bodily disease.2> A 
social affection like compassion is an advocate within us, arguing 
in behalf of our fellows, and procuring consideration for their 
case at the bar of reason.‘ Such a description of the relation of 
particular social affections and the general reasonable principle of 


| History of Ethics, pp. 193, 194. 

2 Sermons, V, % 10, p. 103. Cf, also 3 6, pp. 99, 100. 
5 [bid., 4 12, p. 104. 

Sermons, V1, 35, pp. 112, 113; pp- 114. 
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benevolence shows that Butler is quite conscious of the duality 
of his treatment, and that the position taken in Sermon XII, the 
second on ‘ Love of our Neighbour,” is not added as an after- 
thought but is the completion of his discussion on man as a 
social being, and presents a view of benevolence toward which 
the treatment in the earlier sermons has frequently and consis- 
tently pointed.’ 

The purpose of this second discourse upon the “ Love of our 
Neighbour ”’ is to give “‘ the particular explanation "’ of the precept 
which furnishes the text,? and here we findan emphatic recognition 
of benevolence as a general and rational principle. Butler first 
considers “the objects and due extent of this affection.” 
Theoretically and in its highest form, benevolence embraces love 
for the whole universe and all mankind ; practically it must take 
the form of promoting the welfare of those with whom we come 
into contact. He next argues that we should “have the same 
kind of affection to our fellow-creatures, as to ourselves : that, as 
every man has the principle of self-love, . . .. so we should 
cultivate the affection of good-will to our neighbour, and that it 
should influence us to have the same kind of regard to him.” 
Real benevolence gives us, in the strictest sense, “ the notion of 
a common interest,’’ and teaches us that we should have “a real 
share’ in our neighbor's happiness and should “ appropriate to 
ourselves his good and welfare.”"* And since ‘the obligation is 
to a general course of behaviour,” and “ cannot be reduced to 
fixed determinate rules,” it is necessary to form the habit and 
‘settled course’ of benevolent action.° 

Further, there must be a due and just proportion established 
between self-love and benevolence. It is not the degree to which 
either principle prevails, but the ratio between them that deter- 


1 This statement receives further confirmation from a single sentence in Sermon 
XI, where Butler explicitly distinguishes between benevolence ‘‘ considered as a vir- 
tuous principle’’ and ‘‘as a natural affection.’’ (716, p. 201. See Editor’s note, 
2 8, pp. 192, 193.) 

2 Sermons, XI, 3 22, p. 207; Sermons, XII, 3 1, p. 209. 

3 Sermons, XII, 2 2, pp. 209-211. 

[bid., 4, pp. 212, 213. 

§ Lbid., 5, pp. 213, 214. 
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mines character. In the absence of a definite standard, the just- 
ness of the comparative relation ‘‘ can be judged of only from our 
nature and condition in this world.” Nevertheless, although 
varying with circumstances, ‘the proportion is real.” It, how- 
ever, can hardly be one of equality, since we can never actually 
feel the interests of others in the same literal sense in which we 
are conscious of our own. Moral obligations also, which cannot 
extend further than natural possibilities, should teach us, Butler 
thinks, to have an especial care of our own interests and conduct, 
because we are particularly responsible for ourselves." 

After describing the happy influence which benevolence exer- 
cises upon all the different relations and circumstances of human 
life, Butler raises the question: In what sense is benevolence in- 
clusive of all virtue? The primary condition to be noted is that 
“when benevolence is said to be the sum of virtue it is not 
spoken of as a blind propension, but as a principle in reasonable 
creatures.” Now, reason leads us to consider distant as well as 
immediate consequences, and teaches us also that some persons 
have a greater claim than others upon our benevolence. Thus, 
“reason, considered merely as subservient to benevolence, as 
assisting to produce the greatest good,” may be said to correct 
the abstractness of its own law of universal and democratic 
benevolence, and, by having a regard for the natural relations 
and affinities of life, to furnish a non-quantitative principle of dis- 
tribution, by which we can best serve the common good of all. 
Wherein exactly this common welfare consists, and what specific 
acts contribute thereunto, must be determined by experience, by 
an appeal to the “ laws and the judgment of mankind.” ? No more 
than in the case of self-interest does reason possess intuitive 
knowledge of the content of the general happiness. 

Having pointed out the rational character of benevolence as a 
moral principle, Butler returns to his query, and his first step is 
to insist upon the value of happiness to all mankind: ‘“ It is man- 
ifest that nothing can be of consequence to mankind or any 
creature but happiness.’”’* This sentence has frequently been 

1 Jbid., 23 8, 12, pp. 216, 219. 


2 Jrid., § 19, pp. 223, 224. 
3 [bid., § 20, p. 224. 
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placed by the side of those passages in regard to self-love and 
conscience, which have already been considered, and, together 
with them, has been cited in support of the interpretation that 
Butler finally resolves virtue into happiness. It is to be observed, 
however, that the statements previously noted laid emphasis on 
happiness for the purpose of demonstrating the importance of 
self-love, of exhibiting the correspondence of duty and se//-inter- 
est. In the present instance, on the other hand, Butler is laying 
stress upon the general happiness, and is anxious to establish the 
agreement between duty and altruism. Previously his statements, 
When isolated from the context, made virtue synonymous with 
individual happiness ; the present assertion, together with the 
succeeding statements in regard to benevolence, would make 
virtue synonymous with the general happiness. But, indeed, the 
exaltation of the principle of benevolence which occurs toward the 
end of the twelfth sermon, and with which one can parallel cer- 
tain passages in the ninth sermon, “ Upon the Forgiveness of In- 
juries,” may be fairly balanced against those former statements 
aboat self-love, as indicative of Butler’s method, and unless his 
thought is to be regarded as utterly confused, such passages 
should, I think, be looked upon only as matters of special em- 
phasis, not at all unnatural or inappropriate to the peculiar form 
of his exposition. 

The argument in the present case is that, as happiness is the 
only thing ‘of consequence to mankind,” it ‘then is all which 
any person can, in strictness of speaking, be said to have a right 
to.” “We can, therefore, owe no man anything, but only to 
further and promote his happiness, according to our abilities.” 
This “is a discharge of all the obligations” we are under to our 
fellows.'| From this continuation of the quotation the meaning 
becomes clearer. An emphasis placed upon the word ‘conse- 
quence’ would make the meaning apparent. All we can do for 
our fellows, all the obligations we can owe to them, is the promo- 
tion of their happiness. We are able to contribute to their hap- 
piness, but not directly to their perfection. Viewed in this light, 
the statement, which introduced this digression, is so far removed 

1 Loc. cit. 
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from the ethics of utilitarianism that it is in complete accord with 
the extreme rationalism of the Kantian ethics. For Kant, too, 
we can do nothing of consequence to our fellows but promote their 
happiness, since perfection is a matter which the agent alone can 
realize for himself. 

It is then in the above sense that the principle of benevolence, 
together with a corresponding course of behavior, embraces all 
social duties. And, in addition to comprehending all duties to 
our fellows, it exercises an influence upon personal virtue, and is 
one of the chief securities of proper self-regarding conduct." 
“Hence,” Butler concludes, “ it is manifest that the common vir- 
tues, and the common vices of mankind, may be traced up to 
benevolence, or the want of it,” and this, he thinks, is a justifica- 
tion of his text, ‘‘ whatever cautions and restrictions there are, 
which might require to be considered, if we were to state particu- 
larly and at length, what is virtue and right behaviour in mankind.’”* 

So, although in the conclusion of this sermon he avows that 
benevolence “ includes all that is good and worthy,” and although 
in the sermon upon “ The Forgiveness of Injuries "he even goes 
so far as to declare that a due recognition of the fact “ that mankind 


isa community . . . that there is a public end and interest of — 


society which each particular is obliged to promote, is the sum of 
.morals,’’* he does not mean that benevolence is the whole of 
virtue, or that the good of society is the sole end approved by 
conscience. That he does not intend to identify virtue with be- 
nevolence may be seen from the twelfth sermon itself. The im- 
portant cautions which he utters both at the beginning and close 
of the discussion in that sermon‘ show that he has throughout 
had in mind certain reservations, which, when explained, plainly 
indicate that he does not regard benevolence as alone constitutive 
of virtue. A footnote explanatory of the “limitations and re- 
strictions’’ to which he has referred, makes it evident that he has 
not surrendered his view of morality as intrinsically worthy, and 


1 Jbid., § 21, pp. 225, 226. 

® Jbid., § 22, pp. 226, 227. 

3 Sermons, IX, § 7, p- 155- 

4 Sermons, X11, § 18, p. 223; § 22, pp. 226, 227. 
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hence irreducible to the utilitarian content. ‘‘ There are,’’ he main- 
tains, “ certain dispositions of mind, and certain actions, which are 
in themselves approved or disapproved by mankind, abstracted 
from the consideration of their tendency to the happiness or 
misery of the world; approved or disapproved by reflection, by 
| that principle within, which is the guide of life, the judge of right 
Be |) and wrong.” The various virtues and vices are in themselves, 
HII and as such, objects of approbation and disapprobation respec- 
\. tively, without regard to consequences.’ The same view finds 
more explicit and emphatic expression in the Dissertation on 
Virtue, where he says that “benevolence, and the want of it, 
singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and vice.” 
The production of happiness is not the standard by which we ad- 
| judge moral worth.? He goes even so far as to aver that “ imagin- 
| ing the whole of virtue to consist in singly aiming at promoting the 
| happiness of mankind in the present state,” is a “ mistake than 
which none can be conceived more terrible.” Butler is not very 
| sure that ‘any author has designed to assert”’ that benevolence 
1 exhausts the content of morality, but he thinks that “some of 
. great and distinguished merit have expressed themselves in a 
manner which may occasion some danger to the careless 
1d reader."’* ‘“ Probably we may assume,” as Professor Sidgwick re- 
ne marks, and as is very generally supposed, ‘‘ Shaftesbury to be one 
of the authors here referred to ; almost certainly we may assume 
) another to be Hutcheson, who, in his /nguiry Concerning the 
tii | Original of Our Ideas of Virtue, had definitely identified virtue 
Whoa with benevolence.” * 
‘i | In regard to the relation of benevolence and conscience, Professor 
i ie || HI Sidgwick thinks that Butler’s views underwent a change of stand- 
' point, the stages of which are marked by the treatment found in 
the Sermons, the Note referred to above, and the Dissertation on 


Virtue. Inthe Methods of Ethics, he remarks that “ Butler was 
the first writer who dwelt on the discrepancies between Virtue as 


1 Sermons, X11, § 22, Note c, pp. 226, 227. 
2 Diss. on Virtue, §§ 12, 13, pp. 407, 408. 
3 Jbid., § 15, pp. 409, 410. 

* History of Ethics, p. 199. 
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commonly understood and ‘conduct likeliest to produce an 
overbalance of happiness.’’’ And, in a footnote, he adds: 
“It may be interesting to notice a gradual change in But- 
ler’s view on this most important point. In the first of his 
sermons on Human Nature, published some years before the 
Analogy, he does not notice any more than Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, any possible want of harmony: between Conscience 
and Benevolence. A note to Sermon XII, however, seems to 
indicate a stage of transition between the view of the first sermon 
and the view of the Dissertation.”' This suggestion, coupled 
with Professor Sidgwick’s interpretation that Butler held only to a 
duality of regulative principles, might lead to the inference that 
in the Sermons Butler viewed conscience and benevolence as 
identical, and later discovered fundamental divergencies between 
them. Such a change, however, does not seem to me to have 
taken place. In the earlier sermons, where he is dealing with 
human nature as a whole, he dwells upon the coincidence of both 
self-love and benevolence with conscience. While he insists al- 
ways on their non-conflicting character, or, as it may be expressed, 
on their partial identity, he nowhere, I think, intends to imply 
that benevolence exhausts the content of conscience. The passage 
in Sermon IX, the treatment in Sermon XII, and the appended 
note, to which Professor Sidgwick refers, have been already 
discussed, and seem to be in essential agreement with the Désser- 
tation. The logical necessities of Butler's system would permit 
neither the complete identification of benevolence and virtue, 
nor the acknowledgment of any basal divergence between them. 
In the section on self-love in the Dissertation, immediately pre- 
ceding the one on benevolence, Butler has just maintained that 
prudence is a species of virtue. So, when he turns to benevolence, 
he speaks of it as part, but in no sense as the whole, of virtue. 
It is true that he is more emphatic and explicit in the Dissertation 
than in the Sermons in arguing against the reduction of virtue 
to benevolence, but it may be fair to assume that this is due to 
the probable fact that at the time of writing the tormer he had an 
acquaintance with Hutcheson’s /zguiry, which he seems to have 
1P. 85, note. Cf. also History of Ethics, pp. 198, 199. 
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feared might prove “(a danger to the careless reader.” When 
ih the Sermons were composed, he may not have felt the need of 
| such a strong protest, since he was more concerned with a refu- 
tation of the ‘selfism’ of Hobbes than of the theory which identi- 
fies virtue with benevolence. At that time it was hardly possible 
for him to have had a knowledge of Hutcheson’s system, since, 
aM it is to be remembered, the /nguiry, Hutcheson’s first work, was 
| | published in 1725, only one year before the publication of But- 
ler’s collection of sermons. 
) ] On the other hand, while refusing to identify virtue with 
| Hy benevolence, it would be fatally inconsistent for Butler to look 
\ upon them as naturally divergent or contradictory. Since, for 
. } him, human nature is an organic unity, there cannot be any real 
1) discrepancy between reasonable benevolence and conscience, any 
. Hi more than between ‘cool self-love’ and conscience. The pur- 
WE suit of our own or of the general happiness is subject to, and con- 
i ditioned by, the approval of conscience and the dictates of morality, 
f | and it is only a perversion of the principles of action that can lead 
| to discrepancies. If, in any particular instance, a virtuous act 
I may have the appearance of being productive of misery, and a 
: vicious one of happiness, we are under obligation to follow con- 
science, and trust to the moral government of the universe to 
|) | award happiness according to desert.' 
In the two principles of self-love and benevolence, Butler is 
il simply recognizing the fundamentally rational character of the 
egoistic and altruistic tendencies in human nature. And, by the 
| conception of a social-self and a common interest, he transcends 
i the dualism of interested and disinterested action. True self- 
iH | | love always looks to others, and true benevolence always looks to 
| | self, and virtue as the end of life is a good so complete that all 
} individuals alike find in it their common good and _ happiness. 
ihe } Self-love must not only have the same end as_ benevolence, 
} | but it must include benevolence, and, to reverse the proposi- 
tion, benevolence must include self-love. Thus the two become 


. | | synthesized in one general principle of our nature. That Butler 
Hh | recognized, much more clearly than is usually supposed, that 
Diss. on Virtue, 3 16, p. 410. 
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they really constitute but one principle is borne out by the state- 
ment that merely for purposes of treatment has he abstractly 
viewed them as separate, since “ there can no comparison be made 
without considering the things compared as distinct and different.””* 
On account of this methodological dualism, however, one should 
not, in view of such a caution, which is elsewhere repeated, be 
led to think that Butler regarded the two principles as distinct 
faculties or mutually exclusive principles of action. They are 
simply different aspects of reason, which lead to different aspects 
of the common end of man. 

Like self-love, benevolence imposes its own obligation, but it 
also, equally with action from self-love, receives a higher sanction, 
since our moral faculty approves of benevolent conduct, and dis- 
approves of the contrary, as such, and considered independently 
of consequences. Thus rational benevolence too becomes a 
‘virtuous principle’ associated with conscience; or, in other 
words, it also is to be viewed as an aspect of the moral faculty, 
and benevolence, like prudence, becomes a strictly moral duty 
and a province of the domain of virtue. 

ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


1 Sermons, 1, % 3, PP- 34» 35- 
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Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. By 
Wiit1aM Wa tace, late Fellow of Merton College and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited, | 
witha Biographical Introduction, by Epwarp Carrp, Master of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. With a Portrait. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1898.—pp. xl, 566. 

As this volume was published after the death of the author, judgment 
passed upon it must take into consideration two facts. Everything be- 
tween the covers of the book was not originally intended to appear as 
part of one volume ; and even what was so intended is now published 
in fragments, and from copy not revised by the author himself. This 
accounts for much of the abruptness one experiences in passing from 
page to page, from lecture to lecture, from essay to essay. But after 
the most generous allowance has been made for the external circum- 
stances that attended the issue of these productions, and that helped 
to keep them from appearing thoroughly articulated, one cannot but 
think that even had their lamented author been spared to write his lec- 
tures out in full, and to organize his essays as well as he could into a 
treatise on ethics and politics, the two resulting books would have been 
‘collected writings’ still. Professor Wallace himself knew this, and 
so does the Master of Balliol, who tells us that Wallace once spoke to 
him of ‘‘the wretchedly episodic character of his mind.’’ Of this 
self-condemnation, however, Dr. Caird says that it ‘‘seemed to bea 
strange complaint from one who was always looking at his subject, 
whatever it might be, in the light of the unity of the whole,’’ but he 
admits that ‘‘ what he meant is illustrated by many places in his writ- 
ings, in which he seems to suggest point after point, to view the sub- 
ject in aspect after aspect, and then to call upon the reader to make the 
synthesis for himself’’ (p. xxiv). One can therefore well understand 
how it is that critics who do not see the whole as Wallace saw it, should 
see no real value in the book. It argues nothing out ; indeed it rarely 
argues at all. It merely makes statements. These statements will of 
course be differently received by different persons according to their 
several points of view. The things of the spirit, as this book puts them, 
the natural man probably will not receive. This is very unfortunate. 
The usefulness of the book is thereby seriously restricted. But none the 
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less is it true that as a statement of the way in which this, that, and the 
other aspect of things appear from a certain philosophical position, 


nothing superior to this volume can be found: This position is what- 


the author himself would call that of a ‘‘humbler philosophy, which 
follows the track of experience and confines itself to the fortunes of 
the embodied spirit’’ (p. 260). Such a characterization will make 
some persons smile; for when a man feels that he has the monopoly 
of experience and that its wisdom will die with him or at least with 
his empirical school, then he will, provided he be good-natured, treat 
with amused politeness the hallucination of any outsider who may think 
that he has any real experience to appeal to. 

No reader of these pages needs to be told that ‘‘ the Hegelian phil- 
osophy had its strong hold upon Wallace’s mind’’ (p. xxiv). In him, 
however, Hegelianism is a point of view, not a method. For this the 
ordinary reader will be devoutly thankful. ‘‘ The tiresome click of 
the triadic engine’’ is not perpetuated in any of his pages, and the 
unsophisticated reader might go through the whole book without sus- 
pecting that he was having served up to him in this savory dish the 
dry bones of a despised German philosopher. 

The volume is too discontinuous to make it possible to present in a 
review any fundamental contention it makes, except the old, but still 
ever new, contention that the truth is the whole. This truth is al- 
lowed to play upon many a moot point in theology and in philosophy, 
and the result is in almost every case a clearing away of obscuring 
mist. What remains is not anything original. Wallace would have 
been the very last to claim such originality. The result is, however, 
often striking in its contrast with what has often claimed to be the in- 
fallible truth of supernatural revelation or of natural empiricism. 

In the ‘‘ Lectures on Natural Religion and the Relation of Religion 
to Morality,’’ which as published here are the remains of Professor 
Wallace’s Gifford Lectures, we have some memorable statements. 
‘* The note of naturalness in theology, therefore, lies in its superiority 
to restrictions due to special historic conditions. The antithesis of 
natural is not to revealed: but to one type of revealed, exalted as 
the alone revealed, to the exclusion of all others. . . . It does not, 
by calling itself natural or rational, imply that it turns its back upon 
history and experience. It may be that at certain epochs, in a fit of 
disgust at vulgar credulity and in hatred of superstition, it imagined 
that unassisted reason could of itself construct a creed. But in so far 
as it did so, it was laboring under an illusion. There is no ab- 
solutely unassisted reason. Reason, on the contrary, only lives by 
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perpetual antithesis to sense: it only emerges from the soil of reality 
and life, from the fact of experience: it is experience made more and 
more harmonious, complete and self-explanatory. Its only conflict 
with revelation arises because revelation is said to introduce into the 
sphere of human knowledge and experience a fact absolutely unique 
and incommensurable. Unique and incommensurable, in a way, 
every reality is: but not in the sense that it forms no part in the com- 
pass of reality, giving to and taking from its environment. Natural 
theology, the theology of reason, claims the prerogative of man to ex- 
amine all things, and is but an attempt in a special range of questions 
to carry out that purpose fully, without bar or check from any specially 
privileged province. Christian theology is a different thing. That is 
no inquiry into truth, no free scientific pursuit, no mere theory. It is 
the redaction into a system of the non-historic and essential constitution 
of the Church’’ (pp. 22, 23). Of the Greek origin of theology Wal - 
lace says: ‘‘ The Greek philosophers, more perhaps even than Hebrew 
prophets, emphasize the unity of God. The prophets, by the inten- 
sification of their conception of Jahve, gradually made him the God of 
all the earth: but in so doing they unawares altered the conception, 
and repelled deity, as it were, into greater depths of distance.’’ Is 
this quite fair to the Hebrew prophets? (See Isaiah xl, 12-31; 
Amos v, 8, and many other passages in the prophets.) ‘‘ The Greek 
philosophers saw in him the unity of nature, the source of life and 
motion, but Himself something above nature, and removed from the 
sphere of change. ‘They were not interested in the religious acts and 
feelings in which He was efficient : they sought in the conception of Him 
rather a counterpart of their doctrine of the unity of all being’’ (p. 
41). Of the natural theology of Christ we are told: ‘‘ The great 
deed that seems to emerge as the life of Christ is the bringing into one 
of God and man: the discovery that the supernatural is in the natural, 
the spiritual in the physical: the eternal life as the truth and basis of 
this: God manifest in the flesh : removal of the partition wall between 
God and man: the immanence of the divine, not as a new and im- 
ported element in human life, a special bit of man peculiarly holy, but 
as the truth and life in life. And the practical corollary is two-fold: 
first, it is absolute peace in believing, the assurance of reunion, the 
good conscience which is free from the bondage of the ‘ weak and beg- 
garly elements’ ; the pure heart which rejoices in the Lord: the re- 
moval of fear and doubt: the ‘strength which is as the strength of 
ten.’ . . . But there is another side: the absolute freedom of the 
Christian man is absolute allegiance to God: his independence rests 
in utter dependence’ (pp. 49 and 50). 
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Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief comes in for a long, and, in 
part, appreciative handling. ‘‘ And first, let us welcome his discovery 
of the function of philosophy. That function is to put together ‘ under 
the stress of reason,’ ‘into one coherent structure,’ the contributions 
which art and morality, science and religion, severally bring to the ex- 
pression of the One Reality. . . The monistic, if that means the uni- 
ficatory, instinct isirresistible. . . . Philosophy offers the great Zireni- 
kon:a method of peace and reconciliation. If it isto be monistic, its mon- 
ism must be one which leaves abundant room for difference, for dual- 
ism, for further even than dual opposition. Unity requires at least 
two, probably more, members of truth’? (pp. 84, 85). ‘* Mr. 
Balfour therefore has risen to that idea of philosophy to which 
Schelling and Hegel, following out the suggestions of Kant, have 
given its characteristic modern form, but which has really been the 
underlying aim of all the higher modern, as it was in a great measure, 
of ancient speculation. . . As such, its appearance in a work like Mr. 
Balfour’s is a welcome symptom, that the general standpoint of phil- 
osophy is finding its way to the heart of the nation, despite the un- 
couth tongue in which its oracles are written. . . Our thanks would 
have been less mixed, if Mr. Balfour ’’ had not displayed ‘‘ the weak- 
ness of a man who possesses considerable faculty of dialectic and en- 
joys the zest of debate, and whose instinct is to look for weak 
points, pulling a complex theory to pieces by piece-meal attack ’’ 
(pp. 87-89). ‘* When Mr. Balfour points out that, behind all the 
variety of formula, and all the imperfection of dogma, there are ‘ im- 
mutable doctrines,’ nourished on which men have lived and died in 
hope, faith, and love, the philosophy which I have learned from is 
agreed. But it would hardly be satisfied with the mere confession— 
of an unknown God’”’ (p. 90). ‘‘It,’’ # ¢., this philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Wallace, ‘‘ would hold that we are primarily and essential [ly ?] 
beings who have to ac/, to be agents. We are, as it were, endowed 
with a problem, enriched with a task—the task to live. It is only by 
slow degrees that we gather all that it means, that we see what we 
really and truly will. All experience, all science, all association, all 
suffering and joy, show it more and more fully. But always it stands 
behind and before, above and within, a light to our feet. Plato 
called it the idea of good ; the Gospel of St. John calls it ‘the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world’ ’’ (pp. 91, 92). 

In the lecture on ‘‘ Naturalism and Rationalism,’’ Professor Wallace 
maintains that he ‘‘ can attach no meaning to the statement that reason 
or morality was made out of something utterly other than itself.’’ 
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‘* Non-reason does not beget reason, nor does non-moral beget moral ’’ 
(pp. 108, 109). Over against this bald statement, I would put an- 
other and wiser assertion made by the author only a page or two be- 
fore: ‘‘ Science, 7. ¢. human knowledge of facts and laws of fact, can 
ascertain to a certain extent that something has or has not been done. 
But to pronounce that it cannot be done, is what it will only do with 
the qualification: ‘so far as we at present know.’’’ And a ‘ humbler 
philosophy, which follows the track of experience’ should feel no 
call to pronounce impossibilities in the face of advancing science. 
How reason can find ‘‘ something utterly other than itself’’ is what a 
man who tries to stand in line with Plato and Aristotle, with Schel- 
ling and Hegel, should find more inexplicable than the evolution of 
consciousness from nature, of morality from animal sociality. But 
of course if sociality is denied to all animals save man, a gap is made 
which only a sa/fus can clear. ‘‘ The specific law of human existence 
is sociality. It is that which makes us human beings ’’ (p. 111); ‘‘a 
statement,’’ I suppose, ‘‘ which need not be pressed to exclude all ap- 
proaches to reason in the so-called lower animals’’ (p. 110). I con- 
fess that I find it no more difficult to understand non-reason developing 
into reason, than to understand non-reason ‘ approaching to reason.’ 
Is not this conceding the fact of evolution and merely withholding 
the name? If Wallace had learned this part of his philosophy from 
Hegel, and not from T. H. Green, he might have been more able to ac- 
cept thorough-going evolution as a sctentific hypothesis even in psychol- 
ogy andinethics. As a philosopher, he ought to tell the scientists what 
evolution presupposes, i.e. a concrete identity—not any bare sameness 
—between the germ and the developed product. In other words, a 
philosophical interpretation of science should not be an interference 
with science but a study of its final implications. Had these condi- 
tions been fulfilled, his excellent chapter on ‘‘ Morality as Civilization ’’ 
would have gained immensely in getting an appropriate setting for itself. 
The ‘‘ Essays in Moral Philosophy ’’ seem to me to be generally ad- 
mirable presentations of sound views on the subjects discussed: ‘* Our 
Natural Rights’’; ‘‘ Persons and Personality’’; ‘‘ Responsibility ’’; 
‘*Duty’’; ‘‘Hedonism’’; ‘‘ Utilitarianism ’’; ‘‘ The Ethics of So- 
cialism ’’; ‘“The Relations of Fichte and Hegel to Socialism,’’ and 
‘* The Legal, Social, and Religious Sanctions of Morality.’’ Four 
critical essays, dealing with Lotze, Nietzsche, and McTaggart, form the 
third part of the volume, A fair judgment on them cannot be put ina 
few words. 
The writing in the whole volume is done in Wallace’s well-known 
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style. Nothing could be more skilful than the way in which he lays 
literature, art, and history under contribution to help him put his 
thought into telling and elegant form. I may refer to the last three 
pages of the twelfth lecture, entitled ‘‘ The Essential Nature of Relig- 
ion.’’ Here Homer, Pindar, and Plato, medizval tartarology, Egypt- 
ian eschatology, Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, Jesus of Naza- 
reth and Saul of Tarsus, Michael Angelo’s Last Judgmentand the 
breeches-making that veiled its nudities, the old Stoics and Bishop 
Butler, the legend of the Holy Grail, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ a He- 
brew psalmist, the Book of Job, and the Enneads of Plotinus, all give 
their share, in one way or another, to the making of as rhetorical a 
bit of philosophical statement as one can find in the language. Let 
me quote the last paragraph of the passage: ‘‘ The Stoic and Butler 
also said ‘ Follow God.’ In each case you must realize that, which- 
ever you do, you take your life in your hands ; you enter on a grand 
enterprise, a search for the Holy Grail, which will bring you to strange 
lands and perilous seas. For you cannot say, interpreting, ‘ Thus far 
and no further, merely according to the bond and the duty.’ In fol- 
lowing God, you follow by what has been, what is ruled and accom- 
plished, but you follow after what is not yet. ‘It may be that the 
gulfs will wash us down’; it may be that the gods of the past will rain 
upon us brimstone and horrible tempest. But he that is with us is 
more than all that are against us. Whoever keeps his ear ever open 
to duty, always forward, never attained, is not far from the kingdom. 
The gods may be against him, the demi-gods may depart, but he, as 
said Plotinus, ‘ if alone, is with the Alone’’’ (p. 210). There may be 
a suggestion of barbaric lavishness of ornamentation about all this, or it 
may be that its place in a lecture, and not in an essay, thoroughly jus- 
tifies the prodigal rhetoric. At any rate, in its kind it is consum- 


mate. 
E. B. vary. 


A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. W. WIiNDELBAND. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Author- 
ized translation by Herbert Ernest CusHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Philosophy in Tufts College. From the second German edition. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.—pp. xv, 393- 

Professor Windelband is well known to English readers as a writer 
of originality and acuteness, as well as a man of learning. His History 
of Philosophy followed an unusual plan and its very excellence 
has to some degree stood in the way of its usefulness as a text-book. 
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It is not so much a history of philosophy, as a connected account of 
the development of those philosophical concepts which are most sig- 
nificant for modern thought. The present volume, which has of 
course its points of originality, is, nevertheless, much moré what the 
average student looks for in a book bearing its title, and it will prob- 
ably receive on that account a more general welcome. Something 
may be said for the beaten track in philosophy as elsewhere. The 
less frequented road is such in most instances because it is really the 
less convenient. 

It is matter of congratulation that so good an account of the history 
of ancient philosophy has appeared in English dress. This I say not 
so much in view of those things in the volume which probably its 
author and certain others who have devoted themselves to special 
work in this field would regard as original contributions to the sub- 
ject. The materials which can be used in writing the history of the 
Greek philosophy have been worked over by many scholars and have 
been examined with great care. The monumental work of Zeller has 
been freely used by Windelband, its great value frankly admitted, and, 
with few exceptions, those matters in which our author disagrees with 
Zeller, or has something distinctly new to suggest, are matters of in- 
terest rather to the historian than to the average student of philosophy. 
Such contributions might very well have been brought before the public 
without the publication of a new handbook covering the whole field. 
But I welcome the book rather because it is a thoughtful, fresh, and 
interesting presentation of material that is so rich, so suggestive, of 
such vital importance in the history of human culture, that we can 
well afford to have it presented over and over again, provided only 
that it be done with judgment, and with that charm which a mind 
gifted with taste and originality can give to all its productions. 

One is impressed, in reading Professor Windelband’s opening chap- 
ters, with the progress that has been made in writing the history of 
philosophy. The opinions of philosophers no longer startle us as 
sudden and inexplicable meteoric flashes. The development of specu- 
lative thought is seen to be a natural thing, and to have its appointed 
place in the development of civilization. The brief sketch of the in- 
tellectual life of the Greeks in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C.— 
a sketch so clear and interesting that one must regret its brevity— 
furnishes the background without which any account of the Greek 
schools must remain an incomplete picture. Of especial interest to 
most readers will be Professor Windelband’s insistence upon the im- 
portance to philosophy and science of the organized schools, or learned 
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societies, which existed in the ancient world. We are too apt to look 
upon the leaders of thought, with accounts of whose lives and opinions 
we are familiar, as standing alone. We do not stop to consider how 
unsatisfactory would be the picture of the intellectual movements of 
the present, if attention were wholly confined to the opinions of a few 
remarkable individuals, and their relations to their environment were 
overlooked. The fact that our information regarding so many of the 
Greek philosophers is fragmentary, and that we are left to grope 
among probabilities or even possibilities, if we wish to come to a con- 
clusion touching their reasons, logical or psychological, for formulat- 
ing the opinions which have come down to us bearing their names— 
this fact is enough to account for the very common tendency to forget 
that a Greek philosopher must have shared in our common humanity, 
borne much the same relation to the intellectual life of his time that 
our leading thinkers do to the thought of our day, and that his words 
must not be taken to mean more than they could have meant to one 
living at that particular time and place. In striving to avoid this 
source of error, one may easily fall into an error of an opposite kind. 
One may strive to trace the intellectual ancestry of a philosopher with 
a minuteness hardly justified by the facts at one’s disposal, and may 
assume a relation to this or that school of thought on a rather slender 
basis of internal evidence. This is a special temptation to the modern 
school of historians of philosophy, and it is one which, as it seems to 
me, Professor Windelband has occasionally found it just a little hard 
to resist. But, in the main, he appears to exercise excellent judgment. 
On the mooted question of the influence of the Orient upon Greek 
thought, for example, he takes a moderate, and, I think, a reasonable 
position. 

Some principle of selection must determine what shall and what shall 
not be admitted into any given handbook. It will not surprise those 
familiar with the volume alluded to at the beginning of this review, and 
which has earlier appeared in English dress, to find that here also the 
author’s interest is concentrated upon the development of philosophical 
concepts, and that all else is subordinated to thisend. One may object 
to certain details in the application of this principle—there will always 
be differences of opinion as to the relative importance of this or that 
element in any historical sketch—but surely the principle itself is a 
good one. There is less biographical detail and miscellaneous gossip 
than the average’ student may be accustomed to. Some familiar stories, 
usually made much of, he will miss. But, on the other hand, he will 
find that what is really of moment to the history of speculative thought 
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stands out the more distinctly for the author’s pruning. The book 
has been written in Germany, and the author has naturally had in 
mind the disputes of German scholars of the present generation touch- 
ing a number of points, not all of which are of great importance in a 
general review of the ancient philosophy ; the English reader will feel 
that this has here and there influenced somewhat unfavorably the selec- 
tion of material. But he will not find a great deal to complain of. 
He may more justly complain of the fact that not infrequently allusions 
are made by the author which can only be intelligible to those who 
already have some familiarity with the field of which the book treats. 
Erudition is such an expected and accepted thing among German 
scholars, that it is more difficult for them to realize that a large part 
of the reading public does not possess it than it is for other men. 

The chief points of divergence between Professor Windelband’s 
treatment of the ancient philosophy and that to which most students 
are accustomed are: the separation of Pythagoras from the Pythago- 
reans, and the discussion of the latter under the title ‘‘ Efforts toward 
a Reconciliation between Heracleitism and the Theory of Parmenides;"’ 
the separation of the Atomism of Leucippus from that of Democritus, 
and the juxtaposition of Democritus and Plato. For the former of these 
two innovations there seems to me sufficient justification. We know 
nothing of the philosophy of Pythagoras, if he had a philosophy, or 
the rudiments of one. We know only the philosophy developed long 
afterward by the Pythagoreans. It is more reasonable to regard Py- 
thagoras as the founder of a religious sect, as a man of ethical and po- 
litical efficiency, than to treat him as a theoretic philosopher. More- 
over, the sect which he founded was so long lived, and embodied such 
‘a progressive development of doctrine, that there seems no reason for 
discussing all the members of the school under the same head, as 
though they were really one, and not merely one in name and in ad- 
herence to a certain tradition and practice. 

But the separation of Democritus from Leucippus seems to me an- 
other matter, and one not justified either by theoretic considerations 
or by convenience of treatment. It is quite true that we find a consid- 
erable gap—perhaps one of forty years—between these two represent- 
atives of Atomism, and that this gap covers a period of great intellec- 
tual activity. It was the period of the Greek enlightenment, of the 
new subjectivism, and it appears unlikely that so good a scholar as 
Democritus was ignorant of the doctrines of the Sophists. To his ac- 
quaintance with Protagoras we have direct testimony. These facts, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that Democritus emphasizes the 
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subjective character of what is given in perception, and that we have 
no knowledge that this was done by Leucippus, have led Professor 
Windelband to separate the two writers as he has done, relegating the 
former to a place among the pre-Sophistic philosophers, and treating 
the latter as among those who must be regarded as having a share in 
the new spirit. It seems to me just, however, that we bear in mind 
that all the thinkers who belong together chronologically do not of 
necessity share equally in the spirit that we are accustomed to regard 
as characteristic of their time ; that the principle of subjectivism was 
given great prominence by the Sophists, but that it was not a wholly 
new discovery of which no hint was contained in the philosophy of 
the preceding period ; and that our very ignorance of the teachings of 
Leucippus makes it uncertain how far the doctrine of perception which 
was maintained by Democritus, may have rested, at least in part, upon 
hints contained in the earlier Atomism. Both Leucippus and Demo- 
critus stand very close to Anaxagoras, and Anaxagoras himself taught 
that the senses are unable to distinguish truly the constituents of things, 
and that this task must be relegated to the reason. As Professor Win- 
delband points out (p. 86), he regarded perceptual knowledge as 
merely relative. And if Professor Windelband is right in maintaining 
that the Vous of Anaxagoras must be regarded as a purely corporeal 
principle (p. 83), the relationship between the two philosophies is 
seen to be a very close one. Whatever hints and suggestions Demo- 
critus may have got from the Sophists, he is a subjectivist, if at all, 
only in a pre-Sophistic sense. He remains a dogmatist of the dogma- 
tists in his metaphysic, and I see no good reason for separating him 
from his own intellectual ancestors. ‘The fact that he is never men- 
tioned by Plato, and that even the Atomistic doctrine is scarcely 
touched upon in the Platonic dialogues, will show how slight was the 
necessity of placing the two philosophers in juxtaposition. They are 
parallel streams, and they never mix their waters. 

To me the most interesting part of Professor Windelband’s book is 
that in which he treats of Aristotle. The book is throughout written 
from an objective standpoint, and the author is fair in his exposition 
of the doctrines of men belonging to widely diverse schools. But his 
own ways of thinking make it possible for him to approach in an es- 
pecially sympathetic way the philosophy of the greatest of the Greeks. 
The one criticism I should be inclined to offer touching his excellent 
exposition is that his interpretation finds in Aristotle more harmony 
than most of us can discover between the different aspects of his 
thought. By this I do not, of course, mean to say that Professor 
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Windelband overlooks the fact that Aristotle never worked his con- 
cepts into a wholly harmonious system. I mean merely that he seems 
to me to lay emphasis, here and there, upon the teleological aspects of 
Aristotelianism, in such a way as to throw into the shade other aspects 
regarded by some as of equal importance. We have an instance of 
this in his account of the relation of the Pure Form, the Godhead, to 
the world of changeable things (pp. 266, 267). It is quite true that 
Aristotle conceives of this Form as calling forth the motion of the 
world through the desire of all things for it ; but it is also true that he 
conceives the Prime Mover, the First Cause of Motion, as a some- 
thing to be reached by a regress along the series of efficient causes. 
It is only by violence that one can identify two principles so different 
in nature ; and Professor Windelband allows the latter, which has cer- 
tainly had no unimportant part to play in the history of speculative 
thought, to drop quietly out of sight. 

As I have indicated above, there will always be differences of 
opinion as to the treatment of this or that detail by a writer on the 
history of philosophy, but there ought to be no difference of opinion 
regarding the merit of Professor Windelband’s book asa whole. In 
the original it has for a number of years held its own in a land en- 
dowed, apparently, with the soil and climate best suited to the pro- 
duction of histories of philosophy in profusion. It holds a worthy 
place in the Miiller series of handbooks. But it has not, I think, 
been very well known to English readers. The present translation 
will doa real service. As a translation it is, however, of unequal 
merit, and it occasionally betrays the marks of haste. Such slips as 
** requisitions’’ for ‘‘ requisites’’ (p. 34), and such sequences as 
‘such . . . which’’ (p, 84) and ‘‘such . . . who’’ (p. 100), will 
probably be corrected in a second edition. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philosophical Theory of the State. By Bernarp BosaAnqQuet. 
London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899.—pp. xviii, 342. 

Mr. Bosanquet in this work propounds a theory of the state in sym- 
pathy with the ‘‘ true political theory ’’ of Plato, and Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, Kant, and Hegel, with whom are also associated Green, Wallace, 
and Bradley. ‘The writer eschews the stereotyped language of social 
philosophy (‘‘ the employment of hackneyed words takes all life and 
expressiveness out of philosophy,’’ p. 79), and would, therefore, doubt- 
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less prefer not to be called by any name. Yet the term ‘ Idealist’ 
will at least roughly indicate his philosophical position. It is mani- 
fest, however, that he asks for a large measure of freedom in stating 
his theory, and, although he is much more concerned to indicate the 
central thought of such writers as Rousseau and Hegel than to offer 
criticism, it is not difficult to see that his theory is essentially a re- 
interpretation of social phenomena and not a reproduction of any phil- 
osophy whatsoever. At the present time, when social theories, domi- 
nated by ideas taken from biology, have postponed the ideal society to 
some point of time eternally future, and psychological theories have 
reduced to an equality not only all individuals, but all states of the 
same individual, it is nothing short of refreshing to find reappearing in 
so attractive a form the old truth that the social self isa better self, and 
that the state is a reality. 

Hegel had said: ‘‘ The sun, moon, mountains, rivers, and all ob- 
jects of nature doubtless exist. . . But the authority of the laws of 
society is infinitely higher’’ (Rechtsphil., § 146, note). He said, also, 
that ‘‘ the state is a higher authority than the laws and interests of the 
family and the merely civic life, although it is at the same time the 
indwelling end of these social facts’’ (/+., § 261); and again that 
‘in the state, as the embodiment of concrete freedom, personal indi- 
viduality and its particular interests have their complete development 
(é., § 260). With these utterances Mr. Bosanquet is in entire sym- 
pathy. He, too, is emphatic in his belief that without the terms 
‘higher’ and ‘lower,’ without the notion of degree, no light can be 
thrown upon the nature of society. ‘‘ Philosophy,’’ he writes, ‘‘ de- 
sires to establish degrees of value, degrees of reality, degrees of com- 
pleteness and coherence. Its purpose might be termed ‘ethical’ but 
for the extreme narrowness of the meaning of that term. Society, for 
it, is an achievement or utterance of human nature—of course not di- 
vorced from nature in general—having a certain degree of solidity, so 
to speak ; that is to say, being able up to a certain point to endure the 
tests and answer the questionings, which are suggested by the scrutiny 
of human life from the point of view of value and completeness ’’ 
(page 50). ‘* Where there is more of mind, the interest is greater 
and the rank of the object-matter higher’ (p. 51). ‘‘ Philosophy 
has to deal with the transformation, by which the particular self is 
lost, to be found again in a more individual and yet more universal 
form. In all these respects its view is what might be called teleolog- 
ical, that is to say, it recognizes a difference of level or of degree in 
the completeness and reality of life, and endeavours to point out when 
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and how, and how far by social aid, the human soul attains the most 
and best that it has in it to become’’ (p. 52). 
i Sometimes for the term ‘theology’ the phrase, identical in mean- 
ing, ‘logic of God’ has been substituted in order to indicate the 
1 underlying connection between that discipline and others. In the 
ot same way Mr. Bosanquet has employed, instead of the term ‘sociology,’ 
| ) the phrase ‘‘social logic’’ (pp. 228, 258, etc.), to indicate that it 
upg is a part of a greater or wider logic, from whose subject-matter it, no 
t more than theology, can be separated except for the purposes of a de- 
tailed treatment. When some specialists are now contending that 
Wiig every man must confine himself to a single province of inquiry, it is 
ha timely to urge once more the lesson of Plato that every so-called 
i | special reality gets its significance in the supreme reality, and the r 
th lesson of Hegel that nothing can fall outside of the logical chain. So 
aia tellingly is this view put by Mr. Bosanquet, and in so many ways 
. thrust home, that his work amounts to a new and independent theory. 
All it needs, as I think, is that he should add the patience of the sci- 
q entific investigator to his broad sympathy and philosophic insight, in 
. | order to do for our time what Plato and Hegel have done for theirs. 
| Mr. Bosanquet’s theory of the state may be said to turn upon the 


| 

nature of self-government, which, whether it be ethical or political, 
hi { ) has the appearance of a paradox. What meaning can we attach to the 
‘ government or mastery of oneself, an idea according to which a man 
is at one and the same time the person governed and the person gov- 
erning? However singular the idea may seem, and in whatever way 
4 interpreted, it is widely felt to be a more or less adequate expression 
Wi for a moral fact. Self-control, it is said, is the root of wisdom ; it is 
ot coupled with self-reverence and self-knowledge, which likewise have 
. } t the same air of paradox. This moral phenomenon is found in every 
form of repentance. ‘‘I will find the means,’’ said Edward Glenden- 
ning, ‘‘ to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or I will tear it out of my 
bosom.’’ In this connection Mr. Bosanquet quotes Professor James 
(Principles of Psychology U1, p. 548) who says ‘‘ the sluggard, the drunk- 
Tea ard, the coward never talk of their conduct in that way (/. ¢., as ‘ con- 
; . q quering’ their impulses and temptations) or say they resist their 
energy, overcome their sobriety, conquer their courage, and so forth’’ 
(p. 140). Ever since the time of Plato, the author observes, no 
| language has been more frequently and more pregnantly applied to 
Wu the human spirit than the language of this moral paradox ; and Plato's 
Wl explanation, too, has been with modifications accepted, that the soul 
Wel of man is complex, having higher and lower sides or aims, and that 
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the higher aim is achieved only by clear thought and firm resolve. 
The higher side of man’s moral nature is in such a time of conflict 
called the higher self, and the lower side his lower self; the accom- 
plishment of the high aim is a proof of self-control, and the accom- 
plishment of the low aim a proof of self-indulgence. Here then is 
seen the propriety of the teleological explanation of the moral struggle, 
of which each agent is the arena. It is not a contest between irrecon- 
cilable powers, each seeking to gain possession of the human spirit, 
but rather the way by which the true self becomes a real and positive 
fact in the actual world. 

Now self-government appears also as the paradox of political obli- 
gation. It is easy to see that Mr. Bosanquet, with his strong leaning 
toward Plato and Hegel, has no intention of separating ethics from 
politics, half-hoping, indeed, that he might widen the term ‘ eth- 
ical’ in order to make it include in English philosophy, as it does 
in Plato and Hegel, the whole social order. He merely uses the 
conception of moral self-control in order to suggest that government 
in any modern nation-state is really, and not merely nominally, self- 
government, or, in other words, that in social institutions an indi- 
vidul should recognize his true and sober self. ‘‘ The state is the fly- 
wheel of our life. Its system is constantly reminding us of duties, 
from sanitation to the incidents of trusteeship, which we have not the 
least desire to neglect, but which we are either too ignorant or too 
indolent to carry out apart from instruction and authoritative sugges- 
tion. We profit at every turn by institutions, rules, traditions, re- 
searches, made by minds at their best, which through state-action are 
now in a form to operate as extensions of our own minds’”’ (p. 152). 
Thus when the state is shown to be the embodiment of our reasoned 
will, it is also shown that self-government is not a paradox, but a 
fact. 

In showing that the idea of the state is found in its component 
parts, Mr. Bosanquet discusses many interesting points, one or two of 
which may be mentioned : 

(a) If we take the social self as the man’s own better mind, valu- 
able light is thrown upon the conception of liberty. In chapter VI, 
treating of ‘‘ The Conception of Liberty,’’ Mr. Bosanquet writes : 
‘* Now that it has occurred to us that in order to be ourselves, we must 
be always becoming something which we are not, or in other words, 
we must always recognize that we are something more than we have 
become, liberty, as the condition of being ourselves, cannot simply be 
something which we have, still less something which we have always 
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had—a status guo to be maintained. It must be a condition relevant 
to our continued struggle to assert the control of something in us, 
which we recognize as imperative upon us, or as our real self, but which 
we only obey in a very imperfect degree. . . Thus it is possible 
for us to acquiesce, as rational beings, ina law and order which on 
the whole makes for the possibility of asserting our true or universal 
selves, at the very moment when this law and order is constraining 
our particular private wills in a way which we resent or even condemn ”’ 
(p. 127). Hence our liberty, or ‘‘ to use a good old expression, our 
liberties,’’ may be identified with a system of law and order ‘‘ con- 
sidered as the condition and guarantee of our becoming the best that 
we have it in us to become, that is, of becoming ourselves.’’ Inevitably, 
therefore, such a social order, embodying not the casual private self 
but the sober true self, is rightly called a system of self-government. 
If liberty be understood as the being ourselves, and the fullest condi- 
tion of liberty that in which we are ourselves most completely, it is 
only in the social order that we can be free and self-governing. 

With this conception of liberty, as the author modestly urges, 
readers of Greek philosophy and of Hegel are familiar; but it may be 
added that this interpretation of the absolute or complete will is put 
with such simplicity and with so little of the doctrinaire or borrowed 
element as to be not merely an independent statement, but practically 
a real development of the conception. Besides, we are warned away 
from recent inadequate theories. When Herbert Spencer writes: 
‘« Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man,’’ he thinks of liberty as 
merely the absence of restraint, and supposes that the relatively super- 
ficial or external self, as it stands opposed to others in space and time, 
is the true self. Such a theory fails to discern that when a man truly 
wills himself he is not at the level of opposition to others, but is seek- 
ing to realize an aim which is the purpose of both himself and others, 
in so far as all are conscious of what they really are. Thus Herbert 
Spencer, as Mr. Bosanquet has shown, never conceives of society ex- 
cept as a system of machinery for keeping each individual free from 
the contagion of others, nor has he any view of the self except as an 
abstraction from all distinctively human relations, Students of Hegel 
will remember how that philosopher, taking such an abstract self as a 
mere point of departure, gradually wins his way to the higher view of 
man as really free only when complete, and knowing the difficulty of 
understanding Hegel’s treatment will be glad to have Mr. Bosanquet’s 
real simplification of the same theme. 
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(4) A theory which halts midway between Herbert Spencer and 
Hegel is that which finds in society not the will of the individual, nor 
yet the absolute or complete will, but the Will of All. The Will of 
All, as Mr. Bosanquet shows (pages 114, 115), is the average will of all 
the persons concerned, and, therefore, quite possibly not the true in- 
terest of any single one. ‘‘It is necessary to insist on the distinction 
between true and apparent interest, universal and aggregate of partic- 
ulars, General Will and Will of All,’’ because ‘‘a true interest gener- 
ally requires some degree of energy or effort, perhaps of self-sacrifice ; 
while the purely private or apparent interest, the interest of each of us 
in his routine frame of mind, is that by which many are always deter- 
mined, anda whole community is too likely to be determined.’’ Of this 
point Mr. Bosanquet gives a very striking and convincing illustration : 
‘* Let us suppose that Themistocles had been beaten in the Athenian 
assembly when he proposed that, instead of dividing the revenue from 
the silver mines among all the citizens, they should devote this reve- 
nue annually to building a fleet—the fleet which fought at Salamis. It 
is easy to see that in such a case a relatively ideal end, demanding a 
certain self-denial, might appear less attractive to all the individuals— 
each keeping before himself his own separate share of profit—than the 
accustomed distribution of money, And if such a view had gained 
the day, history would never have told, and no free Europe would 
have existed to understand, by what decision the true general will and 
common interest of Athens might have transcended the aggregate 
private interests of all her citizens.’’ 

(¢) Another admirable illustration of the way in which Mr. Bo- 
sanquet’s theory works, is to be found in his discussion of rights. In 
the matter of rights, if anywhere, it would seem that persons are sep- 
arate and exclusive. Hegel’s remark that the maxim of abstract right 
is ‘‘ Be a person and respect others as persons,’’ would appear to sup- 
port the view that the function of the state was to preserve the rights 
of each against all the rest. But, in the very statement of this princi- 
ple of abstract right, lies concealed an obligation to fulfill in one’s own 
self all that is implied in the idea of personality. Thus Hegel may be 
said to be really contending that it is only he who discharges the 
duties of personality who has rights at all. In Hegel’s conception of 
right the duties hidden in the claim to possess rights are not expressly 
dwelt upon. But Mr. Bosanquet brings out the point with delightful 
clearness. When Alexander Selkirk says in his solitude, ‘*‘ My rights 
there is none to dispute,’’ he may be taken to mean that, notwith- 
standing his peculiar circumstances, it is reasonable to speak of his 
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rights because at any moment some one might arrive who would dis- 
pute or respect them. 

Rights, then, belong to persons who compose a community of some 
kind. But no community can be conceived of as composed of per- 
sons utterly like one another, the very idea of a community implying 
that each of the persons constituting it brings with him his own life. 
Now such a life may be called the place, position, or function of the per- 
son concerned; and we must regard rights as attaching to selves or 
persons from the point of view of a place or position in the order de- 
termined by law. 

But if rights be viewed as belonging not to abstract unreal personali- 
ties, but to persons, each of whom necessarily does a definite service, 
they are conditioned by the implied obligation to perform this service ; 
and this obligation or duty, involved in the very existence of rights, I 
owe at once to myself and to the community of which I am a member. 
‘* The source of obligation lies in the fact that the logic of the whole 
is operative in every part, and consequently that every part has a real- 
ity which goes beyond its average self, and identifies it with the 
whole, making demands upon it in doing so’’ (p. 210). Thus the 
social whole gives meaning and substance to each person’s will and 
rights. ‘* What comes first, we may say, is the position, the place or 
places, function or functions, determined by the nature of the best 
life as displayed in a certain community, and the capacity of the indi- 
vidual self for a unique contribution to that best life’’ (p. 205). 
Hence in a person we see not at once and directly the absolute or 
complete will, but, in the first place, a man with a special and definite 
place, task, or position, and thus can understand that his rights arise 
out of the implied but real obligation to maintain his class or place. 
This idea, while quite in the spirit of Plato and Hegel, is one of the 
happiest strokes of constructive thought in the volume, and challenges 
comparison with the work of thinkers of the first rank, 

Space will not permit of any reference to the critical introductory 
chapters, in which the biological and psychological theories of society 
are so deftly and yet sympathetically examined, nor of the theories of 
Bentham, Mill, and Herbert Spencer, by whom it is maintained either 
that the state is the seat of all real power and the individual is naught, 
or that the individual is the seat of power and thestate is naught. But 
none the less Mr. Bosanquet’s position is strengthened by this critical 
introduction, which some may even find to be the most interesting 
section of the work. Taken altogether, it is hard to think of any book 
which gives English readers so full and able an account of the nature 
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of the state. The greatest philosophers, such as Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
and Hegel, we must name with reverence, but in our time their mantle 
has in a marked degree fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Bosanquet. 

There are one or two points about which I am not clear, and I shall 
state them as briefly as possible: (1) Mr. Bosanquet more than once 
makes use of the phrase, ‘‘ true political philosophy ’’ or ‘‘ true social 
theory,’’ and when giving an historical outline limits true theory to three 
periods, the time of Plato and Aristotle, the time from Rousseau to 
Hegel, and, to a subordinate degree, the present time in England. 
The limitation seems to me to be unnecessary. Suppose ‘‘ true theory ’’ 
to be a presentation, in some form suitable to the time, of the concep- 
tion that the state is the embodiment and vehicle of the better self. In 
Dante’s De Monarchia (Church's translation) we find such a theory of 
society as is contained in the following extracts: ‘‘ Men exist for 
themselves and not at the pleasure of others, only if a monarch rules.’’ 
‘Good states in this way aim at liberty, that in them men may live 
for themselves’’ (Bk. I, xii). ‘‘ All that is desires its own existence, 
and the agent in acting enlarges his existence in some way’’ (Bk. 
I, xiii). ‘‘ All concord depends on unity which is in wills; the hu- 
man race, when it is at its best, isa kind of concord . . . therefore, 
the human race at its best depends on the unity which is in will’’ 
(Bk. I, xv). These passages make it hard to deny that the De Mon- 
archia is “ true social theory.’’ The case of such a political philosopher 
as Hobbes is not so simple, and I shall not attempt to put it. But if 
Mr. Bosanquet were to employ on him the insight which he has em- 
ployed on Rousseau, he could, I believe, show that Hobbes, in his con- 
ception that the ‘ law of nature’ lies at the basis of social life and the 
sovereign power, was himself passing beyond his own view of liberty 
as the ‘‘ absence of external impediments.’’ 

(2) There can be little doubt that Mr. Bosanquet has found the 
chapter on the limits of state action (Chapter VIII) the least easy to 
write. His idea that the state can properly use force only in a nega- 
tive way to remove or prevent hindrances to the best life, and not in a 
positive way to promote morality, requires to be strained, as he admits, 
in its application to education, sanitation, etc., and must be modified 
in order to apply to the punishment of crime, Again, when he speaks 
of the authority of the state as ‘‘ backed ultimately by physical force,’’ 
the reader, while freely granting that every act of every individual, 
whatever be his capacity, has a side on which it is force, will prefer 
Mr. Bosanquet’s other view, the teleological view, which he has so 
successfully expounded, that the ultimate backing of state action is not 
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force but reason. It seems possible that he, in his exposition of state 
action, is at times unconsciously influenced by the theory of the sepa- 
| ration of individual and state, the very theory which he is at pains to 
disprove. 
(3) Throughout his entire work, the author has carefully noted that 
| the realms of art, philosophy, and religion, though they are within the 
a | commonwealth and founded upon it, lie beyond the strict social ideal. 


= 


They are in his own words ‘‘a continuation’’ ; ‘‘ even political 
theory,’’ he writes, ‘‘ must so far point ahead as to show that it knows 


; | where to look for its continuation’’ (p. 332). Hegel, too, by means 

. hg of his dialectic was able to indicate the limited power of the state to 

" | | satisfy the self, So far all is clear. But ina teleological view, as Mr. 
Bosanquet has himself shown, ‘a continuation’ is not a literal con- - 


Va tinuation but rather a completion, and what comes last is the real in- 
terpretation of all that goes before. In the case of rights, for instance, 
Dante says (De Monarchia, Il, ii): ‘* Right is that proportion of 
| man to man as to things and as to persons which, when it is preserved, 
a preserves society, and when it is destroyed destroys society,” and also 
** Right in the world is nothing else than the likeness of the will of 
God.” Dante is of the opinion that even the question of rights cannot 
be settled without reference to the absolute, and in so thinking recalls 
Plato’s conception that the laws of the state are in their origin and 
nature divine. If so, a higher will than the social will must be evoked, 
| if we are to offer a true explanation of the social will in even its sim- 


plest phase. To me that isa necessary deduction from Mr, Bosan- 
quet’s own theory. 

It would be a mistake to think that, in mentioning these difficul- 
ties, I was seeking to assume the position of either fault-finder or judge ; r 
i rather do I wish to be understood as expressing the hope that the au- 
thor of this able work may deem them of sufficient interest to warrant 


| some notice. 
| S. W. Dype. 


A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern. By Joun 
M, Rosertson. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited ; 
| New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899.—pp. xv, 447. 

Wi ta When a man offers us a history of any part of the intellectual life 
of mankind, we naturally wish to know what conception he has of the 
subject with which he deals. Mr. Robertson, however, in the book 
before us, gives but a vague intimation of what he means by ‘ free- 
thought’ until near the end of the book. In the first chapter, where 
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he discusses the origin and meaning of the term, he says that ‘‘ free- 
thought may be defined as a conscious reaction against some phase or 
phases of conventional or traditional doctrine in religion’’; but in 
the course of his work, and especially in the last chapter, we find that 
he means by ‘freethought’ anti-religious and anti-theistic thought, 
and that he himself is an outright atheist and materialist. Thus he 
speaks of ‘‘ modern science, physical, mental and moral, sapping the 
bases of all supernaturalist systems ’’(p. 384); and elsewhere, assuming 
the general acceptance of the ‘‘ law of historical evolution,’’ he re- 
marks with evident delight that ‘‘ such a law must necessarily make 
an end of the supernaturalist conception as regards every aspect of 
human life, ethical, social, religious and political’’ (p. 407). He 
shows no more interest in theism than in any of the historic religions ; 
on the contrary he compliments Omar Khayyam because ‘‘ in epigrams 
which have never been surpassed for their echoing depth, he disposes 
of the theistic solution,’’ (p. 186). In one place only, so far as I 
noticed, does he use the term ‘ freethinker’ in its original and proper 
sense, and that is in speaking of Socrates, who he says ‘‘ was funda- 
mentally and practically a freethinker in that in all things he thought 
for himself’’ (p. 111). Thus by the term ‘ freethought,’ as used by 
Mr. Robertson, we are to understand anti-religious thought of every 
description culminating in atheism, his own sympathies, so far as they 
are revealed in this book, being with the last named creed. 

As the book is historical in character, the reader will wish to know 
something about the author’s ideas on the philosophy of history, and 
on this point he has left us in no doubt. He holds to the evolution 
theory in its crudest form, maintaining that changes in religion and in 
civilization, as a whole, are due to the environment, and not to the genius 
or character of the different races. ‘‘ The rationalistic tendency,’’ he 
says, ‘‘like the religious tendency, is a variation which prospers at 
different times in different degrees relatively to the favorableness of 
the environment’’ (pp. 20-21) ; and this view he develops and applies 
throughout the book, accounting for such phenomena as the spread of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, and the Protestant Reformation, by 
social and political conditions. In the same way he attributes the 
wonderful efflorescence of Greek civilization to contact with the older 
nations of Asia, the common view that it was due to the superior 
genius of the Greek race being characterized as ‘‘ much more nearly 
related to supernaturalism than to science’ (p. 91). In order to 
maintain this view, he has to assume that Greek civilization began in 
the Zolic and Ionic colonies in Asia Minor, and that the Homeric poems 
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were composed there—an assumption which shows that in this case he 
is behind the age, for the best Homeric scholars now hold that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were composed in European Greece. ‘‘ The later 
supremacy of the Greek culture,’’ he thinks, ‘‘ is thus to be explained 
in terms, not of an abnormal ‘Greek genius,’ but of the special 
evolution of intelligence in the Greek-speaking stock, firstly through 
constant crossing with others, and secondarily through its furtherance 
by the special social conditions of the more progressive Greek city- 
states’ (pp. 91, 92). Inreply to this argument, we naturally ask why, 
if racial character and genius count for nothing, the Phcenicians, the 
Lydians, and the Carians, who felt nearly the same influences as the 
Greeks, did not develop a similar civilization, and also why the Ro- 
mans and other later nations, who felt the Asiatic influence and the 
Greek influence too, did not surpass even the Greeks themselves. 

In treating of modern times, Mr. Robertson develops his evolution 
theory in such a way as to cast imputations on the character of relig- 
ious men. ‘Thus in his concluding chapter, after enumerating the vari- 
ous agencies, scientific and otherwise, that have promoted ‘ free- 
thought’ in the nineteenth century, he cites as the only opposing 
forces, penal laws, class interests, commercial pressure, and others of 
a similar character ; he repeatedly charges that clergymen and others 
maintain an outward conformity to traditional beliefs and practices 
for purely economic reasons; and affirms that ‘‘the struggle lies 
finally between the scientific or veridical instinct and the sinister in- 
terests founded on economic endowments, and buttressed by use and 
wont’? (p. 407). To all of which the answer is that the relig- 
ious instinct is as veridical, as truth-loving, as the scientific instinct, 
and that scientists are as much influenced by economic motives as the 
clergy are. But Mr. Robertson shows no appreciation of religious 
feeling, and very little interest in ethics, and he fails entirely to per- 
ceive the strong trend of thought at the present time toward a phil- 
osophical and ethical theism. 

With regard to the historical details of Mr. Robertson’s work, | 
cannot speak at much length. In treating so varied a theme and 
dealing with the religious and anti-religious thought of so many ages 
and nations, the author has necessarily been obliged to rely often 
upon other scholars and historians; but he gives in the margin his 
authorities for most of the statements for which authority is needed, 
and has evidently taken pains to get at the facts so far as his intel- 
lectual bias did not prevent his seeing them. He begins with a brief 
notice of what he calls ‘ primitive freethought,’ a misleading term, 
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for the times of which he there treats were not primitive at all, but 
ages old, and he finds little in them that can properly be termed free- 
thought in any sense of the word. Next the great nations of the an- 
cient world, Persia, India, China and others, are dealt with, a separate 
chapter being devoted to what the author calls ‘ relative freethought’ 
in Israel ; then come sketches of Greek and Roman freethought and of 
early and medieval Christianity ; and there is an interesting chapter 
on free thought under Islam. The rest of the book, about one-half 
of the whole, traces the history of modern freethought down to the 
close of the eighteenth century, that of the nineteenth being sketched 
only in outline, the author deeming it so important as to require a sepa- 
rate work, which he intimates his intention of writing. 

The different topics are treated with varying degrees of excellence, 
the treatment everywhere showing the author’s sympathies and anti- 
pathies. He gives little attention to constructive thought in any age, 
but devotes himself to the negative thinkers and their religious and 
priestly opponents. He overrates some non-religious systems, espe- 
cially Confucianism ; but does not esteem Buddhism so highly as might 
have been expected, in view of its negative attitude toward theism. 
In treating of the origin of Christianity, he remarks that critics hitherto 
have not dealt with the Christian mythology so freely as they ought, 
and maintains that the sayings attributed to Jesus, being often incon- 
sistent with one another, cannot all be froma single teacher. Per- 
haps they are not, but the inconsistencies in Plato and in many 
modern thinkers forbid us to speak too positively. Mr. Robertson, 
however, seems inclined to doubt the historical reality of all the re- 
puted founders of religions except only Mohammed. His account of 
Mohammedanism, however, as well as his attitude toward the Refor- 
mation and some other movements that he chronicles, shows an ap- 
parent inability on his part to appreciate or even to understand what 
other men mean by religion. But the most conspicuous failure in the 
whole book is the account of Greek philosophy. The early material- 
ists and pantheists and the later skeptics are treated sympathetically, 
but the immortal trio of Athens, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, are 
treated without sympathy and with little respect, apparently because 
they were theists. Socrates and Aristotle fare the best, but Socrates 
is blamed for his neglect of physical science, and Aristotle for his 
‘apriorism.’ But Mr. Robertson’s special aversion is Plato, who, he 
declares, ‘‘ has won by his literary genius . . . no less than by his 
service to supernaturalist philosophy in general, a repute above his 
deserts asa thinker’’ (pp. 114). And again, after alluding to some 
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reactionary views expressed by Plato in his later years, the author re- 
marks: ‘* Thus he would have struck alike at the free-thinking few 
and at the multitude who held by the general religious beliefs of 
Greece, dealing damnation on all save his own clique in a way that 
would have made Torquemada blench” (pp. 116, 117). Evidently 
Mr. Robertson did well to confine himself to the history of ‘free 
thought ’ instead of attempting the history of thought in general. 

The book will doubtless be prized by those who agree with its 
mental attitude, and, if due allowance is made for the author’s intel- 
lectual bias, will be useful to all students of religious history as a store- 
house of facts concerning men, books, and opinions ; but its lack of 
all real philosophy, metaphysical or historical, makes it unsatisfactory 
even as a history of anti-religious thought. Moreover, no man can 
treat a controversial subject properly unless he can look at it from his 
opponents’ point of view, and enter sympathetically, to some extent at 
least, into their thoughts and feelings; but Mr. Robertson seems © 
utterly incapable of looking at the world or at human life from a reli- 
gious standpoint. I will add that we cannot have a satisfactory his- 
tory of religious thought till we have a better philosophy and a better 
religion than any now extant; and such a philosophy and such a re- 
ligion we shall ultimately have, in spite of all hindrances, -— not- 
withstanding all appearances to the contrary. 

James B. PeTerson. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL, 


Science et philosophie. E. Le Roy. Rev. de Mét., VII, 4 and 5, pp. 375- 

425, 503-562. 

The first stage of knowledge is very humble: it is that of everyday, 
practical knowledge. Primum vivere, deinde philosophare. The earliest 
work of the mind is to form things. What one ordinarily calls a fact is an 
adaptation of the real to practical interests and to the demands of social 
- life. In order to overcome the original confusion, we separate, form 

groups, establish uniformities, fix permanencies, and thus create separate 
things, centres of convergence for action, places of repose for thought. As 
we act principally by contact, tactual and muscular impressions most com- 
monly determine the limits of objects. An object of common experience, 
far from being a pure datum, is already an abstraction, a symbol of our 
power of acting. The human mind is like a prism which separates ele- 
ments of sensation that are undecomposable for the non-reflective con- 
sciousness. The principal elements or aspects of sensation are intensity, 
tonality, purity, and extensity. Extensity expresses the amplitude of the 
acts which sensation proposes to us to execute, and defines the zone of in- 
determinateness for such reaction ; hence it is a property of our reflective 
view of matter. The opinion is gaining ground among psychologists that 
extensity belongs, not merely to certain kinds of sensations, but to all. 
Much is to be said for this view ; but we attend to extensity only in sensa- 
tions codrdinated with useful motions, with the result that visual or tactua} 
extensity—more convenient, stable, and interesting—makes us neglect other 
extensities. These, together with muscular extensity, fuse together to form 
what may be called ‘imaginable’ space. This last presents itself as a 
convenient and suggestive notation, through which we learn to perceive a 
’ ‘logical function,” geometrical space, which we otherwise construct, and 
which corresponds to our unqualified power of differentiation. We neces- 
sarily think by means of common ideas, and are never able, in the ensemble 
of these latter, to examine thoroughly more than a few-isolated points. 
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Everyday knowledge is the sole field for all possible speculation. The 
words ‘reality,’ ‘truth,’ ‘certitude’ are defined by the use which ordi- 
nary thought makes of them. It is, therefore, a mistake to raise prob- 
lems with respect to them which would imply a higher or more subtle 
meaning of the words. In common knowledge the foundation, which con- 
sists in a grasp of reality, is indubitable and solid ; but the form, wholly 
practical, is not to be trusted. This form, the result of a separation and a 
spatialization arranged for the convenience of external or internal discourse, 
expresses only the relation of things to our power of acting upon them, 
whether by the body for life or by the mind for thought. 

Science, in spite of the chimerical hopes of those who would make of it 
the only knowledge worthy of reasonable man, has not for its object the 
inner life and infinite wealth of concrete reality. As we have seen, it always 
proceeds by symbolical representation. Its supreme object is the complete 
reduction of the world to terms of mind. Hence it is wholly relative to a 
particular point of view, that of discourse, determining what may be 
called the ‘rationalistic’ attitude of the mind. In this sense, one may 
speak of the contingency of scientific truths. Does this mean absolute 
skepticism? By no means. The only reason why it seems to do so is, 
that many, perhaps the majority, have a totally wrong conception of truth ; 
for they hold to the scholastic view that truth consists in the conformity of 
thought to its object. The only possible criteria are those within science 
itself. There are several such: logical coherence or non-contradiction, the 
zsthetic joy of thought when contemplating the harmony of its works, etc. 
Scientific truth is thus, in the last analysis, only fidelity to the essential 
point of view which defines science itself. This truth is entirely relative to 
a certain intellectual attitude, to a certain orientation of thought, to a cer- 
tain project of the mind—very legitimate, no doubt, but nowise unique or 
preéminent. In short, science receives from common sense the matter 
which it organizes; in itself it is only a form. Science begins with a 
‘ positive’ stage, in which it collects materials, etc. It then passes through 
an ‘experimental’ stage, and finally arrives at a third and iast stage, the 
‘rational’ stage. With only the resources of discursive reason, it endeavors 
to construct a model of the world. The rationalistic method, characteristic 
of completed science, may be applied to any subject-matter, but is able 
completely to penetrate none. It cannot go beyond symbolical representa- 
tion. Hence its laws of origin and genesis cannot escape contingency and 
relativity. 

E. A. 


Déterminisme et contingence. Réponse a l'article de M. Brunschvicg. 
CHARLES DuNAN. Rev. de Mét., VII, 6, pp. 647-683. 
In this article the writer answers objections to his theory and explains 
more fully such parts as have been misunderstood. After showing that the 
systems of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz treat living beings as absolute, 
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he says that the moment one conceives living beings as absolute there is 
implicitly admitted that there is contingency in the universe, both accord- 
ing to space and according to time. A discussion of the relation of phe- 
nomena and noumena follows, in which he divides noumena into two 
classes or degrees: (1) those of which we can have a partial knowledge, 
e.g., God and the soul ; (2) those of which we can have absolutely no 
knowledge, ¢.g., the action of God on the soul, and the nature of the rea- 
son according to which His providence acts in the government of the uni- 
verse. As evolution cannot account for quality, it gives us only a one-sided 
and hence partial interpretation of the universe. Contingency alone saves 
reason for us as the faculty of the universal and the absolute. The mul- 
tiplicity of absolute beings which the doctrine of contingency admits, is in 
no wise incompatible with the possibility of a universal synthesis of phe- 
nomena. The Kantian doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is next con- 
sidered. Kant's separation of phenomena and noumena is held responsible 
for the results which he reaches. ‘‘ The reason for the order of phenomena 
as it appears to us in time or space, can only be found in noumena of the 
second degree.’’ There exist noumenal reasons which control, not only 
the existence of events, but also the order in which they succeed each 
other or coexist in our representation, 7. ¢., in nature. The remainder of 
the article is given up to a discussion of instinct. On this point he differs 
greatly from M. Brunschvicg. Instinct has an advantage over reflection by 
the extent and the complexity of its works. It is infinite ; it is reason in 
its highest, most perfect, infallible form, since it is reason out of time, and 
is free from all errors resulting therefrom. In so far as instinct is capable 
of development, reflection is its judge and is superior to it. In order to 
judge there must be a norm, and this is the idea of the absolute. 
Harry L.. TAYLOR. 


Psychological Philosophies. SHADWORTH H. HopGson. Mind, No. 32, 

Pp. 432-438. 

Psychological philosophies are those which explain the nature and ac- 
tivities of the universe by means of the nature and activities of man. All 
such attempts bear written upon their face the mark of presumption and 
impractibility. These philosophies are classed under three heads: (1) the 
soul or mind theory ; (2) the ego theory ; (3) the mental function theory. 
The soul or mind theory is of prehistoric antiquity. Matter must possess a 
principle of animation which is not itself material. This theory is now 
chiefly current in theology and poetry. Though inadequate in philosophy, 
it is of priceless value in expressing and enforcing moral and religious 
truths, (2) Modern philosophy begins with Descartes’s famous dictum, 
Cogito ergo sum. In place of the conception of a soul or mind, Descartes 
substituted the conception of an ego or self. But this did not explain the 
nature of the ego or self. However, it was evident that there was unity in 
feelings, thoughts, and actions, and the question now was: In what does 
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this unity consist? (3) Thus was the way opened for the mental function 
theories. Conspicuous among them is the Hegelian theory: the function 
of thought evolves and explains the rest. Two assumptions were neces- 
sary for this : (1) that thought possessed energy or activity in its own right ; 
(2) that it also possessed in its own right at least one conception, tha: of be- 
ing. Unlike the other two theories, it proceeded from philosophy to psy- 
chology. In its new shape the mind is supposed not only to animate, but 
to evolve matter out of its own conceptual activity. Another instance of 
the mental function theory is that of Schopenhauer. The will is the mental 
function explanatory of the universe. The individual is merged in the 
universal will. The author concludes that the human subject is too small 
a part of the infinite and eternal whole to be taken as a sample of all con- 
scious subjects, It is, therefore, hopeless to try to solve the problems of 
philosophy by means of psychological conceptions. 
MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER. 


La notion de la vérite. D. Mercier. Rev. Néo-Scol., VI, 4, pp. 

37 1-403. 

The common notion of truth, says Mercier, is perhaps best embodied in 
the dictum of Saint Thomas Aquinas that ‘truth is the agreement of 
things and of our thoughts ’'—thought being here taken to mean an affirm- 
ative or negative judgment. This definition is incomplete, however, in 
that it fails to take into account purely ideal truths. Mercier in his own 
definition—or interpretation of Saint Thomas's definition, as he prefers to 
call it—introduces a third element. Truth, he says, always implies a re- 
lation between two terms, which are thus necessarily present together in the 
mind ; but it does not suffice for the comprehension of the truth to have 
merely a thing-in-itself and a thought; between these must come an 
objective concept of the thing-in-itself. The ordinary spontaneous con- 
sciousness neglects this third element, merely because it does not perceive 
distinctly all the intermediate steps by which philosophical analysis pro- 
ceeds. Logical truth is not the agreement of a thought with some external 
reality, but the agreement of a judgment with a relation between two ab- 
stract concepts. The traditional definition—that logical truth is the agree- 
ment of our thoughts with reality—may still be maintained, however, on 
the condition that we understand ‘thought’ to mean judgment and ‘re- 
ality " to mean, in the first place, the objective identity of two terms of judg- 
ment, and, in the second place, the objective reality of each of the two 


terms. 
G. BENEDICT. 


A Note on the Religious Significance of Science. Joseru Le CONTE. 
Monist, X, 2, pp. 161-166. 
Science has grown so rapidly that it has not been able to organize its vast 
store of material into rational knowledge, and bring it into harmonious rela- 
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tions with the highest law, that of our moral and esthetic nature. Hence 
pseudo-scientists would break with the past and build everything anew. 
The advent of a true rational spirit, which comes with increased knowledge, 
will change all this. A thorough apprehension of the idea of evolution 
will lead the scientist to see that the past is necessary to an understanding 
of the future. ‘‘Science has come not to destroy but to fulfil and verify 
all that is best and truest in our faiths and aspirations, and thus to purify 


and ennoble art and religion."’ 
Harry L. TAYLor. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Psychological Atomism. H. MUNSTERBERG. Psych. Rev., VII, 1, pp. 1-17. 

Ideas are compounded of sensations. But emotions and volitions are 
admittedly not so compounded. Still, the only language we have is the 
language of sensation, and we must be content to explain even emotions 
and volitions in its terms. Now, if we can find something more funda- 
mental than sensation, it will serve as an explanation of all our mental 
phenomena. Is there any reason for considering sensation as the ulti- 
mate? No; for it has been found that the stimulus does not affect one 
brain-cell merely, but that, as it travels from the periphery to the center, it 
acquires a greater and greater complexity and floods a number of cells. But 
we can hardly consider that the sensation is the accompaniment of a num- 
ber of precisely similar cellular affections. It is not a mere addition of like 
to like. Each cell has its peculiar nature and mental expression. Hence 
we may think of the sensation as made up of a plurality of dissimilar 
atoms—each atom having its physical basis in an individual cell. This 
cell seems to be the ultimate physiological unit; and the psychological 
atom the final unity in consciousness. But these atoms are absolutely dis- 
similar, and hence are not grouped as belonging peculiarly to this or that 
sense. Since we cannot have the same object twice in consciousness, 
these atoms can exist but once. They are capable of all degrees of vivid- 
ness, and it is with their w#iform increase or decrease of vividness that the 
sensation has more or less of this characteristic. If the vividness of some 
increase more than that of others, we have change in the quality or the in- 
tensity of the sensation. We are to discover these atoms by studying as- 


sociation, inhibition, and fusion. 
R. V. Nye. 


Die Wahrnehmung von Tonverinderung. L. WILLIAM STERN. Z. f. 
Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XI, 1, pp. 1-30; XXI, 1, pp. 360-388; XXII, 
“1, pp. 1-12. 

Ein Beitrag zur differentiellen Psychologie des Urtheilens, L. WILLIAM 
Stern. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXII, 1, pp. 13-22. 

Dr. Stern has recently completed his studies in the perception of tonal 
variations which were begun several years ago. In his first communica- 
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tion (1895), after a criticism of the work of Scripture, Preyer, and Hoefler, 
the methods and results of his own early experiments are reported in detail, 
and from them he draws the following general conclusions: (1) the cer- 
tainty of the judgment in the perception of tonal variation is a direct func- 
tion of the time during which the variation continues ata given rate of 
change, but with equal tones a greater degree of certainty does not always 
coincide with a greater rate of change; (2) equal compasses of change 
are perceived more certainly at slower rates; (3) there is a definite time 
in which the tendency to make the judgment is the most marked (‘ optimal 
time’). The second communication deals with the relation of the percep- 
tion of discrete tonal differences to the perception of a continuously altering 
stimulus, with especial attention, (2) to the magnitude of difference, (4) to 
the rate of variation, and (c) to the direction of variation. Only two subjects 
were tested, the ‘judgment method’ being used with both. The time 
intervals were two, four, six, and eight seconds, the differences in the tones 
ranging from one and one-fourth to one and one-half vibrations. The 
following are the results : (1) continuous tonal variations are better noted than 
the corresponding discrete tonal differences ; (2) the capacity for judgment 
increases with the increase of difference, but more with continuous than with 
discrete intervals ; (3) with continuous variations a rise in pitch is judged 
with more certainty than a fall in pitch; (4) the capacity for the percep- 
tion of equality in two successive tones is extraordinarily small; (5) the 
perception of continuous constancy is essentially dependent upon the con- 
trast in which it stands to the immediately preceding and subsequent varia- 
tions; (6) six seconds is the ‘optimal time’ for judgment. The third 
communication discusses variation at quite different rates. The tones were 
in the neighborhood of 240 vibrations, and seven different rates were used, 
given both in mixed and in unmixed series. The following results were 
reached: (1) the limen for change decreases with the rate of change; (2) 
rise in pitch is noted more quickly than fall in pitch, but procedure without 
knowledge especially affects the judgments of rise, hence the law. Stimuli 
which, in procedure with knowledge, are especially easily and accurately 
cognized, are particularly susceptible to diminished certainty in procedure 
without knowledge. 

In a supplementary communication—Zin Beitrag zur differentiellen 
Psychologie des Urtheilens—the author reports in some detail the individual 
characteristics which his two subjects—R. and K.—displayed in making 
the judgments upon the tonal variations. The experiments undoubtedly 
offered an excellent opportunity for such a supplementary study, and the 
fact that the two subjects represented opposite temperamental types gave 
the investigator the advantages of a direct contrast. K.’s judgments are 
‘objective,’ R.’s ‘subjective’; K. resigned himself passively to the im- 
pression, proceeded contemplatively, and adapted his organism as com- 
pletely as possible to the variations of the external stimulus, delaying the 
reaction until he arrived at a judgment that was certain. R., on the con- 
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trary, did not await, but anticipated, permitting prejudice and impatience 
to influence him, and displaying a noticeable tendency to premature reac- 
tion ; the moment of perception was estimated much less by the nature of 
the stimulus than by the rhythm of attention. All this is worked out in 
considerable detail, and the author draws the general conclusion that the 
investigator in psychophysics should view the results of every experiment 
in the light of similar studies upon the individual differences of his subjects. 
W. C. BAGLey. 


Die optische Localisation der Medianebene. M. Sacus und R. WLASSAK. 

Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXII, 1, pp. 23-46. 

This is the report of a rather elaborate series of experiments which were 
undertaken to determine the method by which an object is judged to be 
neither to the right nor to the left, but directly in front of the observer, or, in 
quantitative terms, the degree to which the median plane, as determined 
by the eye, coincides with the anatomical median plane. The experiments 
were conducted in a dark room, the subject being required to locate an 
illuminated line which was moved from place to place before him, and the 
various positions of which were easily referable to the predetermined ana- 
tomical median of his own body. The investigators utilized a number of 
ingenious devices to eliminate, one by one, the various factors which could 
serve as criteria for judgment. Their most important conclusion is embodied 
in the following proposition: The localization of the median plane is de- 
pendent only upon the relations of the retinal images, and not upon the 


muscular sensations, nor upon the perception of movement. 
W. C. BAGLey. 


The Memory Image and its Qualitative Fidelity, 1, M. BentLey. Am, 

J. Ps., XI, 1, pp. 1-49. 

The writer of this study sets for himself a threefold task: (1) to ex- 
amine critically the place assigned to the image in the literature on the sub- 
ject ; (2) to discuss the nature and function of the image and its genetic 
significance ; (3) to isolate the image for experimental investigation. Inthe 
first chapter, the literature is examined with a view to ascertaining just 
what aspects of memory have been investigated. It is seen from this 
that attention has been directed, for the most part, to memory as the 
capacity for retention, and to the various factors conditioning reten- 
tion. Reproduction and recognition, the two methods which practically 
cover all the experiments on memory, have been used _ uncrit- 
ically and their real basis has often been misconceived. ‘ Reproduction’ 
sometimes results from the combination of peripherally excited sensations 
with a recollected memory core, or simply with a word which may be quite 
different in point of content from the original experience. Simple recogni- 
tion stands much nearer positive or negative identification than it does to 
pure memory. The second chapter deals with two questions: (1) the 
relation of the memory image to perception, and (2) the function of the 
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image in the life of the organism. A progressive series of the simpler 
types of meaning indicates the place where the memory image appears, and 
the important part which it plays in contributing to meaning. From the 
biological point of view, the memory image is shown to be a comparatively 
late acquirement of the organism. Its primary function is to prepare the 
organism for future adjustments. Chapter III gives in detail the results 


of the author's investigation of visual imagery. 
Lena M. ALDRICH. 


Routine Process. GUSTAV SPILLER. Mind, No. 32, pp. 439-466. 

The question is discussed in nineteen sections, of which the first sixteen 
are devoted to organic reactions in the province of physiological action, 
the problem of learning to write being taken as a typical illustration, The 
last three sections deal with the explanation of thought as organic and with 
general conclusions. (1) The history of a routine process. The various 
difficulties encountered by the child in learning to write are set forth at 
length, and it is pointed out that attention is directed now to this difficulty, 
nowto that. (2) Memorizing the facts. Difficulties are settled by memory 
and not by reason as at first. (3) The process of simplification. The 
many-sided interest in writing disappears, error lapses, and interest in what 
is being written overpowers interest in the writing. (4) Reduction of effort. 
Less effort being required, lessis given. (5) Appropriate exercise. Exercise 
with effort results in muscular strength and in skill. (6) A comparison. 
Arguments are summed up. (7) The result of liberating attention-energy. 
While we are engaged in writing, we are usually engaged in other directions 
also, (8) Does an organic trend ever become automatic? We cannot be 
completely absorbed in anything while writing. Routine process is nota 
mechanical step-to-step process. (9) Organic trends and memory. It is 
difficult to correct a poorly formed letter by willing to do so, for think- 
ing and writing proceed independently. (10) The place of exer- 
cise. Improvement in the time and quality of writing is not in proportion 
to exercise. (11) The place of judgment. Judgment is more important 
than time or exercise. (12) Why is it difficult to influence organic trends? 
The learner does not remember what he has learnt or how he has learnt it. 
(13) Early education. The first three or four years of a child's life are 
very important. The author gives his reasons at length. (14) Each or- 
ganic trend is based on others of its kind ; organized trends are only new 
to a certain extent. (15) Each organic trend forms a basis for others of its 
kind:; a sign-painter, ¢. g., profits from knowing howto write. (16) What 
is an organic trend? This is answered principally by stating what it is not. 
(17) All thought is organic. Mental efficiency depends upon properly de- 
veloped trends. (18) The psychological method. An organic trend means 
a simplified trend. Careful observation furnishes the only clue to modes of 
mental activity. (19) The cause of organic trends. This is to be found in 
the struggle of varying interests for a place in the narrow field of attention. 

MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER. 
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L'analyse et les analystes. FR, PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXIV, 12, pp. 

561-593. 

All of our mental life consists of the two processes of assimilation and 
dissimilation. In some cases these processes are the product, in others the 
occasion, of each other and of consequent mental acts. The mind analyzes 
only in order to recompound, it synthesizes only what has been previously 
analysed. Some minds incline too much towards analysis and have a 
mass of material, but build up no structure ; others synthesize too quickly 
and the result is useless; others both analyze and synthesize proportion- 
ately and attain to more or less harmony. Spontaneous analysis con- 
sists.in breaking up psychical phenomena into their elements. It is a sort 
of indirect and delicate observation, and should not be confused with 
incoherence, for this does not presuppose any analysis. There are many 
minds which cannot be characterizedas analytic or synthetic, because 
they are neither the one nor the other, or, more rarely, because they are 
both in equal degree. The author then describes the different forms of the 
analytic mind, and their effects in art, music, literature, science, psy- 
chology, and philosophy. He then discusses the defects of the an- 
alytic type. Too great deliberation tends to inaction, and too excessive at- 
tention to details overcomes the symmetry of the whole. Extreme analysis 
tends to weaken the mind, especially if it does not finally result in 
decided thought or action. This incapacity to synthesize may be due to 
verbal or psychical blindness. Analysis is only one link in the chain of 
mental action, synthesis is the other, and only when we have both do we 


have equilibration. 
F. M. WINGER. 


Leducation du caractere. Jutes Payot. Rev. Ph., XXIV, 12, pp. 

594-614. 

In seeking for a definition we must remember that science excludes the 
accidental, hence the science of character has yet to be born. In order 
to study the formation of character, a certain number of human beings must 
be studied from infancy ; but, since experiment under fixed and controlled 
conditions is scarcely possible, the investigation becomes merely a deduction 
controlled by observation. The old method was to combine certain pro- 
portions of intelligence, sensibility, and will, and to deduce from this mixture 
certain kinds or classes of character. When observation was added to this, 
all precision disappeared and the result was unscientific. Apperception, 
imagination, and reason are the results of a vigorous attention, #. ¢., the 
effects of certain qualities of the will, calm and prolonged. With educa- 
tion the individual's characteristics become more unified and stable ; the 
whole effort of education consists in ensuring the predominance of certain 
tendencies over other adverse ones. Character supposes unity and stability, 
is not given by nature, but is a slow and acquired formation given by en- 
vironment, imitation, and education in the broad sense of the word. 
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There are certain fundamental modes of activity which determine the in- 
tellectual and sensible future of the child, and it is very essential that the 
educator should know how these activities operate. He should discover 
what tendencies are pernicious or advantageous; he should examine the 
danger and aids which the special environment offers to each child. Inthe 
cradle the child represents only a bundle of natural activities given by 
heredity ; these are to be moulded into the best possible unitary and stable 
character which environment and education can afford. 
F. M. WINGER. 


ETHICAL. 


The Ethics of Opinion-Making. Joun M. Ropertson. Int. J. E., X, 

2, 173-193. 

The author offers a contribution to the question raised by Fowler in regard 
to the Ethics of intellectual life and work. Fowler maintains that, under 
the influence of the Church, the moderns are not so free to seek truth as were 
the ancients. But this needs modification. Others besides the Christian 
Church have set barriers to truth-seeking, viz., Greeks, Romans, Jews, and 
Moslems, as well as many others. In the case of the two last-named, and 
of Christianity, the chief reason is that they rest on sacred books which 
rank as conventionally inviolable. But the very fact of intolerance indi- 
cates a keener concern about truththan could be found elsewhere. In 
history, the necessity of freedom from bias has been urged by Plato, Aris- 
totle, the Gospels, Paul, Bacon, Descartes, and others. Bacon pleaded for 
‘*minds washed free from opinions.'’ Spinoza, on the other hand, urged 
that belief follows knowledge, though he later recognized the fact that de- 
sire and passion also sway men’s choice. Kant was strangely inconsistent, 
sometimes urging his @ frior? conception of duty, and again urging ac- 
quiescence in convention. Mill and Clifford also urge open-mindedness, 
though the latter goes too far; for non-belief on all matters not fully in- 
vestigated is impossible. He does not practise it himself. James, on the 
other hand, in 7he Will to Believe, pleads for a freedom to believe in the 
indemonstrable, especially in matters religious, though he admits that in 
matters scientific there is scarcely ever any excuse for believing without 
evidence. The author concludes by saying that the ideal is to develop 
some measure of the temper now held to be imperative in science, where, in 
the main, men escape the ‘‘ tincture of passion."’ 

A. W. CRAWFORD. 


The Moral Law. FRANK Tuity. Int. J. E., X, 2, pp. 223-235. 

We must examine the actions and motives commonly called ‘ good ' and 
‘bad,’ and try to discover their underlying principle. Then we can deduce 
an ethical system. First, we must determine the characteristic quality of 
the moral law. This forbids actions detrimental to others, and ordains 
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those which would be helpful, and is thus seen to be sympathy. This, then, 
is an original human possession, and is that from which morality evolves. 
Negative commands will at first be most prominent, as most necessary to 
the conservation of society, although very soon positive commands will be 
made in order to the advancement of society. Self-realization is never 
the end, though egoistic impulses are not wrong until they cause injury to 
others. When consciousness develops, motives as well as actions are 
judged, and thus morality becomesinternal. So there may bea discrepancy 
between conduct and motives. All moral imperatives seek a certain end, 
the welfare of others. This we cannot explain; ‘it is the bed-rock of ethics. 
This end never changes, though the laws, as means to this end, necessarily 
change as knowledge grows and conditions differ. For ethical precepts 
are based on natural laws which are empirical judgments. The end being 
social welfare, experience may very well teach men how to realize that end. 
The sympathetic impulses, moreover, work in constantly expanding fields. 
This sympathy cannot be derived from egoism, a process which would be 
truly miraculous, but is original and underived, and contains in itself the 
whole of morality. This makes possible an explanation of self-sacrifice 
in the interests of others, and also shows that virtues are but the means 
which have been found to be productive of good results, which, however, 
we should dispense with if at any time they should cause injury. We 
should preserve only that which is conducive to the general happiness. 
A. W. CRAWFORD. 


HISTORICAL. 


The Relation between Human Consciousness and its Ideal as Conceived by 
Kant and Fichte. Buiss TaLBor. Kant Stud., pp. 286-310. 
The Ayr. d. r. V. distinguishes sharply between the formal and material 

aspects of consciousness. The matter, given from without, is wholly lack- 

ing in form, and the unifying activity of thought, even in its highest phase 
as transcendental apperception, is devoid of content. Although Kant 
might not say that the two elements could exist apart, he certainly regards 
their union as mechanical, rather than organic. In conceiving of human 
thought thus, he makes it different in kind from his ideal of cognition, in- 
tellektuelle Anschauung. His doctrine of intellektuelle Anschauung has 
two forms ; the lower seems to have been reached by starting with the ma- 
terial aspect of thought and forming a concept of a matter which contains 
its own principle of unity ; the higher, by starting with the ‘I think’ and 
conceiving of a self-consciousness which is its own content. The second con- 
ception is worthy to serve as the ideal of knowledge ; but Kant's doctrine 
is defective in that it regards this ideal as one to which we cannot even ap- 
proximate. It is only a problematic concept, and our cognition, at least 
as far as we can ever know, is wholly different from it in kind. This diffi- 
culty is not overcome in the later Critiques. Kant seems, indeed, to ad- 
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mit the possibility of our approximating to the moral ideal, but this ideal 
is either the purely formal moral law, or an artificial union of happiness and 
virtue ; in either case it is lower than inteliektuelle Anschauung. And in 
the Ar. d. U., both zsthetic judgment and the concept of design reveal 
the fatal defect of human consciousness: the zsthetic Idea cannot be cog- 
nition, because it lacks the adequate concept; the concept of design is 
merely subjective. In distinction from Kant, Fichte makes it his funda- 
mental presupposition that thought is essentially unitary. It must appear 
to itself dualistic, but the task of philosophy is to discover the unity behind 
this appearance. The difference between consciousness and its ideal is only 
one of degree. This means, not only that thought may gradually approxi- 
mate to its infinite goal, but also that the ideal is immanent rather than 
transcendent. At his best, Fichte conceives this ideal as a perfect unity of 
form and matter ; but sometimes he seems to think of it as empty form. 
Those who criticise him for this apparently overlook the passages in which 
he rises to the higher view. Some have also misinterpreted his statement, 
that, if the goal were ever reached, consciousness would have disappeared. 
Consciousness, for Fichte, means dualism, and therefore must disappear ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that the goal of the process is conceived as 


blank identity. 
AUTHOR. 


The Psychology of Hobbes and its Sources. Viva F. Moore. Am, J. Ps., 

XI, 1, pp. 49-66. 

The writer aims in this article to piece together Hobbes's system of psy- 
chology, and to show the connection of his doctrines with previous thought. 
The psychology of Hobbes deals with man's rational powers, which are either 
cognitive -or conative. His attitude is non-metaphysical, his method em- 
pirical. The subjective nature of sense is clearly stated in four propositions. 
Under the term ‘imagination’ are included the phenomena of memory- 
images, of dreams, and of fancy, with a brief notice of after-images. Asa 
logical consequence of his explanation of sensation, the sole form of associa- 
tion recognized by Hobbes is association by contiguity. Prudence is differ- 
entiated from reason ; the former isa forecast of the future and is based on 
experience, the latter a higher power, not born with us, but gained by 
industry. By reason, man is distinguished from the animals. From his 
discussion of pleasure and pain as subjective aspects of appetite and aver- 
sion, Hobbes proceeds to a purely mechanical and deterministic theory of 
volition. An examination of the psychology of Francis Bacon reveals the 
fact that he gives almost nothing by way of theory ; his thought is scarcely 
systematized. It is not so much psychology, as suggestion in regard to what 
psychology must be. His influence upon Hobbes is chiefly a matter of 
tendency and attitude rather than of direct transmission of doctrine. To 
Bacon, Hobbes owes his conception of psychology as a science, and the 
empirical method by which he proceeds. From Descartes, Hobbes got his 
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notion of nature as a mechanical system, and the idea of the extension of 
the mechanical principle to physiology and psychology. He went further 
than Descartes in reducing all mental activity to modes of motion, and 
thus resolved the dualism of Descartes into materialism pure and simple. 
To the physical sciences of his day, especially, Hobbes owes the principle 
by which he explains every form of mental phenomena. 

Lena M. ALDRICH. 


La finalite dans 1' ordre moral: étude sur la telélogie dans [ ethique et la 
politique a’ Aristote et de Saint Thomas d’ Aquin, (Suite.) N. Kavur- 
MANN. Rev. Néo.-Scol., VI, 4, pp. 352-370. 

Man being an end to himself, he is endowed with a proper self-love that 
he may preserve and develop his own being. Aristotle carefully distin- 
guishes the proper from the improper love of self. Only by the subjec- 
tion of desire to reason does man acquire moral freedom. This free- 
dom, however, is only to be found within society, and hence arises the 
duty of the state to complete the individual in mind and body. Saint 
Thomas develops this theory into the doctrine that the state should 
codperate with the church—the more perfect society of the two—to realize 
the reign of God and to establish the moral order. But what is the happi- 
ness which man can realize only within society? In essence it is the activity 
of the reason continued throughout a life-time. Hence the value of the 
contemplative life. St. Thomas points out that happiness really results 
from a union with God through knowledge and love, since God is the ob- 
ject of happiness, the final end. It is religion which gives to man his 
highest perfection. In conclusion Kaufmann considers the present and 
future significance of the ethics and politics of Aristotle and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. He finds it to consist mainly in : (1) the founding of ethics and 
politics upon the reasonable nature of man—developed by Saint Thomas 
into the doctrine of a natural law, part of the eternal divine law; (2) the 
demonstration of the immutability of this law ; (3) the doctrine that what 
corresponds to the reasonable nature of man is morally good ; and (4) the 
establishment of the strict dependence of true morality upon religion. 

G. BENEDICT. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A System of Ethics. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. Edited and translated, with the Author's 
sanction, from the fourth revised and enlarged edition, by FRANK THILLY, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., 1899.—pp. xviii, 723. 

This admirable translation of Paulsen's important work on Ethics ought 
to receive a warm welcome from the reading public of England and Amer- 
ica. Sosuccessful has Professor Thilly been in rendering the German into 
English that the reader is hardly conscious of the fact that he has onlya 
translation before him ; yet the ease and fluency of the English is not at- 
tained at the expense of the German expression. Only a practised hand, 
guided by infinite patience, could have produced sucha result. One is 
particularly grateful for it because the work itself is so well calculated to 
interest and inform a circle much wider than that of the professed students 
of philosophy, dealing as it does with many of the most important prac- 
tical questions of our time, and dealing with them in no pedantic or scho- 
lastic fashion, but in a way that the man of ordinary culture can have no 
difficulty in understanding. The author tells us, in his preface to the 
second German edition, that he has been ‘‘ unwilling to ignore the ques- 
tions which are moving our age."" ‘‘ The books that have nothing to say 
to the times, and therefore fill their pages with untimely logical quibbles, 
or with endless historical-critical discussions, are plentiful enough as it is, 
and there has, thus far, never been a lack of tiresome books in Germany. 
There are books that are timeless because they are written for all times ; 
but there are also timeless books which are written for no time. This book 
does not belong to the first class, nor would it like to belong to the second." 

According to Professor Paulsen's view, the function of Ethics is a thor- 
oughly practical one, ‘*‘ Ethics bears the same relation to general anthro- 
pology as medicine to physical anthropology. Based on the knowledge 
of corporeal nature, medicine instructs us to solve the problems of cor- 
poreal life, to the end that the body may perform all its functions ina 
healthy manner during its natural existence ; while ethics, basing itself on 
the knowledge of human nature in general, especially on its spiritual and 
social side, aims to solve all the problems of life so that it may reach its 
fullest, most beautiful, and most perfect development. We might, there- 
fore, call ethics universal dietetics, to which medicine and all the other 
technologies, like pedagogy, politics, etc., are related as special parts, or 
as auxiliary sciences "’ (Introd., p. 2). And it is in the practical applica- 
tion of ethical principles, rather than in these principles themselves, that 
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the author's interest centers. He confesses that ‘‘ this book was not written 
for philosophers at all; God forbid that I should presume to think for 
people who are already overburdened with thoughts. . . . Besides, I do 
not believe that a new system of moral philosophy is either necessary or 
possible ; the great constructive principles have already been so thoroughly 
developed by Greek philosophy that they are, in the main, satisfactory 
even to-day. To bring the old truths into living touch with the questions 
which preoccupy our age, is, in my opinion, the most important function 
of a modern ethics. Nor do I believe that I am mistaken in the assump- 
tion that this view is somewhat widespread in our times. Perhaps there 
has never been so little disagreement concerning the problem and princi- 
ples of moral philosophy since the days of Christian Wolff as exists at 
present '’ (Preface to second edition, p. 10). 

The conception to which, as Paulsen thinks, the thought of the age, in- 
fluenced by modern biology, is tending, is ‘‘the form which Aristotle, the 
founder of ethics as a systematic science, originally gave to it,’’ viz: 
** teleological energism.’’ ‘* Qur principle would then be : Such modes of 
conduct and volition are good as tend to realize the highest goal of the 
will, which may be called we/fare. I mean by it the perfection of our 
being and the perfect exercise of life’’ (p. 223). ‘‘I have coined the 
word energism, in order to bring my view into sharp contrast with hedo- 
nism: the end of the will is not feeling, but action. Its resemblance to 
Aristotle's évépyeca may also serve to remind us of the origin of the concept. 
The word we/fare, finally, seems suited to designate the highest good in its 
two-fold aspect : it shows, first, that the highest good is an objective con- 
tent of life, consisting in the perfect exercise of all human psychical 
powers ; then it also suggests that such a life is accompanied with pleasure, 
and hence that pleasure is not excluded from the perfect life, but included 
in it’’ (p. 224). The author defends this conception, first as teleological, 
against the ‘formalistic’ or intuitional, and secondly against the hedo- 
nistic or utilitarian view. In opposition to the former, ‘‘ teleological ethics 
contends that the thing of absolute worth is not the observance of the 
moral laws, but the substance which is embraced in these formule, the 
human-historical life which fills the outline with an infinite wealth of mani- 
fold concrete forms ; that the moral laws exist for the sake of life, not life 
for the sake of the moral laws.'’ In opposition to the latter, teleological 
ethics contends that not the feeling of pleasure, but the objective content 
of life itself, which is experienced with pleasure, is the thing of worth. 
Pleasure is the form in which the subject becomes immediately aware of 
the object and its value "’ (p. 11). 

True to his promise, Professor Paulsen maintains the subordination of 
the theoretical to the practical problem, and passes rapidly from the ques- 
tion of Goods and the Good to ‘‘ the doctrine of Virtues and duties.'’ The 
former question occupies only a part of one of the four ‘‘books'’ into 
which the work is divided—Book II, which includes a discussion of Pessi- 
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mism and Theodicy, of the relation of morality to religion, and of the free- 
dom of the will. The philosophical reader will probably feel here that 
things are moving a little too rapidly, and may find it necessary to recall 
the author's own disclaimers and the dominance of the practical interest 
in his mind. Of the discussion of the practical questions of conduct in 
Book III, I think every reader will subscribe to Professor Thilly’s esti- 
mate: ‘‘ The healthy common sense pervading the entire work and its 
freedom from exaggerations cannot but win the admiration of the reader."’ 
The value of these discussions for students of ethics, as well as for the 
general reader, must be fully recognized. As the translator says: ‘‘ Many 
of our ethical treatises have a tendency to repel the average intelligent 
reader and to deaden instead of quicken his thoughts; they make him 
feel that the subjects under discussion have absolutely no connection with 
life, at least, not with his life; they often speak to him of things about 
which he knows nothing and cares less, in language which he cannot 
understand.'" So engrossing is the interest of this third Book that the 
English reader will experience a feeling of keen disappointment that Book 
IV, containing ‘‘an outline of the theory of the State and of Society,’ is 
not included in the present translation. Let us hope that Professor Thilly 
will yet add to our obligations by adding this book, which, if published as 
a separate little volume, would prove a most serviceable text-book for 
students of social and political philosophy. 

One cannot leave the work without recognizing the value of the first 
Book, in which Professor Paulsen traces with masterly skill the historical 
development of moral conceptions from Greek to modern times. Such an 
historical investigation of morality the author, like Wundt and other mor- 
alists who have been influenced by the idea of evolution, regards as the in- 
dispensable basis of ethical science. The most important part of this Book 
is undoubtedly the account of the Christian conception of life, and of the 
changing fortunes of this conception in the early Christian centuries and in 


the Middle Ages. 
J. 


Essai d'une philosophic nouvelle suggérée par la science. Par Ltonce Ri- 

BERT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898.—pp. 562. ; 

This work is, we are told, an essay in ‘‘ pure, theoretical, metaphysical 
philosophy,'’ guided by a single passion—‘‘ curiosity about the ultimate 
secrets, the need of piercing the veil, and getting a clear*view of the mys- 
teries of the grand total of things’’ (p. 6). All previous efforts in philos- 
ophy have failed, and so M. Ribert, in traditional French fashion, would 
begin by washing the slate clean, making f/ad/e rase, and then starting 
afresh. Before entering on his task, however, our author feels that he must 
resolve the doubt, to which those previous failures of philosophy give rise, 
of the capacity of reason to know ultimate truth. The ways out of agnos- 
ticism which are here suggested, are certainly far too easy to satisfy the 
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serious doubter. They consist, for the most part, in simply affirming the 
perplexity which the agnostic points out. A single illustration will suffice 
to show the way in which this part of the work is done: We cannot be de- 
barred from ever pronouncing the last word in regard to the nature of 
things because of the fact that ‘‘that nature appears to us under the doubt- 
ful forms of a truth that is relative in so far as it is truth for man. For 
we men cannot imagine any other kind of truth, yet that does not hinder 
us from dividing truths into absolute and relative truths '’ (p. 68). 

The explanation of the failures of philosophy in the past is found in the 
fact that all sound philosophy must rest upon science, whereas, prior to 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, science had not reached the point 
where it was capable of furnishing solid support to the metaphysical super- 
structure. The ‘‘ new philosophy *’ aims at answering these amongst other 
questions : Is the na:ure which appears to the senses sufficient unto itself, 
or does it call for some ultimate principle whence it is derived in order to 
be intelligible ? In the latter case, is that principle to be conceived after 
the type of matter, or of consciousness, or of neither? Is the world to be 
thought as limited in time and space, or not? Is there any room in nature 
for contingency ? Is there any real progress in nature? What is our own 
nature, origin, and destiny? Has morality simply a human and social 
foundation, or does it also correspond to ‘‘some profound aspiration of 
all nature ?’’ Is the universe good, or is it bad, or is it simply indifferent 
to such distinctions ? (pp. 61-62). 

The aim of the work is, indeed, ambitious, but the great development of 
modern science gives our author courage. So he tur~s to the several sci- 
ences to find their latest deliverances—to cosmogony, celestial mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, general mechanics, paleontology, biology, sociology, 
the history of civilization, the history of religion, and psychology. This 
quest takes us through the bulk of the book. Here we find a popularized 
summary of the more important results of all the sciences, It is the most 
uninteresting and least suggestive part of the book, and is full of inflated 
commonplaces, suchas: ‘‘ The visible universe, regarded in the light of 
science, appears in its general structure like a prodigious archipelago 
whose islands, sown broadcast with profusion, people the solitudes of im- 
mensity with a dust of worlds,’’ etc. (p. 62). 

M. Ribert then passes in review the various philosophical systems of the 
past, which he thinks may all be reduced to three: Deism, Materialism, 
and Pantheism. All of these philosophies, having been pretty well shaken 
up by inner contradictions, and battered on the rocks of science, at length 
suffer shipwreck—the first and third on the existence of evil, and the sec- 
ond on the existence of good. 

Thus the way is finally prepared for our author's hypothesis. It is, we 
are told, a ‘‘rejuvenating of the dualistic conception.’’ And here, for- 
sooth, is the metaphysical definition of the universe to which we are led: 
“The universe, unveiled by science and fathomed by philosophic thought, 
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can be conceived as the fruit of the close and indissoluble union, the inti- 
mate and reciprocal penetration, and, more briefly, the eternal marriage of 
the infinite virtuality everywhere present and the innumerable multitude 
of material elements everywhere spread broadcast’ (p. 505). Is this a 
page from Dickens? At last Mr. Vincent Crummles has unburdened him- 
self of a treatise on metaphysics! We are somewhat relieved to learn that 
this ‘‘ ultimate secret of the nature of things’ is not put forward as a cer- 
tainty, or even asa strong probability, but only as possessing a certain 
degree of verisimilitude (p. 503). Comment is hardly necessary, Certainly 
this attempt to extract a philosophy from the latest returns of the sciences 
has given us some very interesting mythology. The work is conceived in 
the spirit of eighteenth century French philosophy but thinly disguised by its 
veneer of modern scientific phraseology. [Could Diderot or Holbach, for 
example, have more naively told the story of creation than M. Ribert has 
done? (v. pp. 509 ff).] Like the work of the last century again, it is en- 
cyclopzdic in its scope. No field is overlooked. Indeed, the motto of the 
book might well be: de omnibus rebus et guibusdam aliis. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
Bryn Mawr. 


The Theetetus of Plate. A Translation with an Introduction, by S. W. 
Dype, D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen's University, Kings- 
ton, Canada. Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1899.—pp. vi, 173. 
In Plato's Theztetus we have the first step in his later theory of knowl- 

edge and of being, by which the questions raised by earlier philosophers 

received Plato's final answer, and the attacks of the Sophists on the founda- 
tions of knowledge and right were once for all satisfactorily met. The first 
part of the present volume ‘‘ seeks to give Plato's portrait, account, and criti- 
cism of Protagoras and his followers, and at the same time—such is Plato's 
peculiar method—it serves as an outline of one large and important section 


of Plato's own philosophy.’" The idea of such a volume is a singularly 
happy one ; unfortunately the execution of the plan is not equal to its con- 
ception. 


The first chapter contains some very good observations on Plato's style; 
the account of his method is very inadequate, and in some points confused. 
In the next two chapters, the author treats of Plato and Protagoras, and of 
Plato and the Protagoreans. The argument is acute, but not sufficient weight 
is given to the fact that the positions assigned to the Protagoreans in con- 
trast with Protagoras, are put into the mouth of Protagoras himself when 
Plato makes him defend his own doctrines (168B). To the Protagoreans 
the author assigns the identification of sense-perception with knowledge, 
and the declaration that false opinion is impossible. I cannot find that 
Plato credits either Protagoras or the Protagoreans with the latter position. 
Rather Plato asks where we are to find false opinion if knowledge is identi- 
fied with right opinion ; and he argues against this identification because 
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it leaves no place for false opinion.—Again, it seems to me that Pro- 
fessor Dyde misstates Plato's position when (p. 53) he describes the theory 
of knowledge which Plato would ‘‘substitute for the doctrine of sense-percep- 
tion."’ It is quite true that, according to Plato, ‘‘the soul or mind reaches 
knowledge when it grasps the nature of these common elements, being, 
not-being, the same, the other, which . . . cannot themselves be per- 
ceived.’ In other dialogues Plato limits the sphere of knowledge proper 
to ideas alone, for only these have real existence. Here his point is that 
the soul uses these categories in the full process of perception, so that really 
it is the soul, and not the separate senses, which performs the act of per- 
ception. Using the term ‘theory of knowledge’ in the broader sense, in 
which alone it is possible for us to use it, we should say that Plato’s theory 
of knowledge includes sense-perception, and that the great contribution 
which he made to the theory of knowledge was his proof that these cate- 
gories of being, sameness, etc., enter into sense-perception. Nor does 
it seem to me that Professor Dyde is following a safe line of reasoning 
when he speaks of Protagoras’s doctrine of the gods, and his doctrine of 
the state, as represented in Plato's Profagoras, as representing an earlier 
stage of Protagoras’s thought than the account of these same doctrines in 
the Zheaetetus. The myth assigned to Protagoras in Plato’s dialogue of that 
name is very carefully worked out, but it is a delicate matter to find from 
it the true doctrine of the great Sophist. Certainly we have no warrant 
for saying that here an earlier stage of his doctrine is represented. 

In the fourth and last chapter of the introduction, the author gives a clear 
outline of the argument of the Sophist, and of the significance of this for 
Greek philosophy. The treatment of the Sophist seems to be considerably 
better than that of the Theztetus. 

For the translation the author makes very modest claims. His ideal is 
evidently a translation in the manner of Jowett, which shall give the sense 
of the original in English idiom. At times this translation deviates from 
the form of the original much more than that of Jowett, abbreviating and 
paraphrasing the Greek with great freedom. The result is very readable, 
and on the whole it reproduces Plato’s thought with accuracy. 

A. FAIRBANKS. * 


Selections from Berkeley. Annotated by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
D.C.L., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fifth edition amended. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1899. 
—pp. xlviii, 336. 

Berkeley. [Blackwood's Philosophical Classics.] By the same author. 
Amended edition. Edinburgh, William Blackwood & Sons, 1899.— 
pp. x, 228. 

Professor Fraser is steadily carrying out his purpose of thoroughly revis- 
ing his principal philosophical writings. As has been noted in a previous 
number of this journal (Vol. VIII, p. 668), the author reduced his Phd/osophy 
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of Theism in the second edition from two volumes to one. In like manner, 
both of the works before us have been somewhat reduced in compass by 
the revision which they have undergone, while at the same time their con- 
tent has been enriched and rendered more valuable. This has been rendered 
possible by the consummate skill of the author, and is a striking evidence of 
the great patience and conscientiousness which he has devoted to the work 
of revision. 

Professor Fraser's Selections from Berkeley has long been favorably 
known as one of the most valuable books in the language for introducing 
students to the fundamental problems of philosophy. ‘‘ The design of the 
Selections,’’ we are told, ‘‘is to afford appropriate exercise to students of 
psychology, inductive logic, and metaphysics, who desire to discuss and 
determine questions at the foundation of human life and knowledge raised 
in modern thought, through which a liberal education should conduct 
them."' To this end the editor's notes are of great service. As everyone 
knows who has used the book, these notes are suggestive rather than dog- 
matic, and are directed toward leading the student to think for himself, and 
not to furnishing ready-made answers to the problems which confront him. In 
the present edition, these notes have been carefully worked over, and, al- 
though somewhat condensed, appear to me to be still more valuable than in 
the earlier editions of the work. A number of sections have been omitted 
from the latter part of the Princif/es, as well as portions of Zhe New Theory of 
Vision, and the space thus gained has made it possible to include parts of 
the delightful dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, which are perhaps 
the most charming pieces of philosophical literature in the English lan- 
guage. 

The volume in Blackwood's series, was published in 1881 and again 
in 1890. In the present edition it has been thoroughly revised, and in 
part recast. It is not too much to say that it is one of the best, and alto- 
gether the most interesting and delightful book in the valuable series to 
which it belongs. 

J. &. 


The Value of Religious Facts ; A Study of some Aspects of the Science of 
Religion. By James H. Woops. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1894—pp. 165. 

The object of this book is partly to inquire into the real nature of relig- 
ion, and partly to supply or suggest a standard by which the comparative 
worth of different religions may be tested. The author belongs to that class 
of thinkers, quite numerous at present, who regard religion as solely a mat- 
ter of feeling and the acts that flow from feeling, its rational aspect being 
as much as possible ignored. Mr. Woods will not admit that religion 
arises from the attempt to explain the phenomena of nature, or that it has 
any connection with the idea of cause; but expressly says that ‘‘a cor- 
rectly reasoned God is not the object of religious devotion'’ (p. 109). He 
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maintains, too, that ‘‘ religion is not a mass of progressing human thoughts 
and ideas, but a series of divine acts and revelations"’ (pp. 93, 94). The 
- religious idea, he says, ‘‘is always of superhuman realities to which rever- 
ence is due’ (p. 23), and religion involves a ‘‘ relation to a higher power, 
in whose hands lies safety or destruction, and to whose life our feeble life is 
bound”’ (p. 44). How the belief in superhuman realities is acquired he 
fails to make clear, and he seems to forget that ‘power’ is the same thing 
as ‘cause.’ His own belief is evidently of that vague and unreasoned 
sort which those who have it call ‘ intuition.’ 

But Mr. Woods has sought, not only to analyze and describe the nature 
of religion, but also to find some standard by which the value and signifi- 
cance of the various historic religions may be estimated. Christianity, he 
thinks, cannot serve the purpose, because many writers on the history of 
religion reject Christianity ; and his view apparently is that each man must 
construct a ‘norm,’ or standard, for himself. ‘‘ We choose,’’ he says, ‘‘ as 
our point of departure that form of religious life which, according to our 
own conviction, is normal, and which we are striving to make real in our 
own inner life’’ (p. 136). Such a method will serve very well for the in- 
dividual, but it is open to the obvious objection that it fails to provide a 
common or social ‘norm’ to serve as a standard for different persons. 
The author’s own standard is set forth in the following passage, where, 
speaking of God, he says: ‘‘ He is the only one whom we wish permanently 
to imitate. This imitation is the religious norm'’ (p. 159). But if religion 
on its practical side consists in the imitation of God, our religion will ob- 
viously vary according to our conception of God ; yet that is the very point 
that Mr. Woods persistently evades. Besides, it seems to me irreverent to 
speak of ‘imitating’ God. The book contains some good remarks and in- 
teresting passages ; but I cannot see that it adds anything of value to the 
philosophy of religion. 

James B. PETERSON. 


The Dawn of Reason, or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By JAMES 
Weir, Jr., M.D. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. xiii, 234. 

In the preface we read, ‘‘ Many of the data used by the authors of more 
pretentious works are second-hand or hearsay ; the author of this treatise, 
however, has no confidence in the accuracy of such material : therefore, he 
has not made use of any such data. His material has been thoroughly 
sifted, and the reader may depend upon the absolute truth of the evidence 
here presented." In the Dawn of Reason the reader will find an abund- 
ance of data which was long ago discarded by authors of more pretentious 
works, and is forced to the conclusion, that the sifting process has resulted 
in the retention of much chaff. The author is but imperfectly acquainted 
with the literature of his subject, and he shows many evidences of unfa- 
miliarity with the animals of which he writes, although he would give the 
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reader to understand that he is a working naturalist, thoroughly posted in 
his chosen branch of study. One is startled to learn that the Medusa, char- 
acteristically marine, ‘‘is a very common fresh-water animal, the nerve 
rings of which are separated into an upper and lower nerve ring by the 
‘veil’’’; that a Rhizopod (a single-celled animal) has an ‘‘ abdominal 
cavity'’; that the eyes of the starfish ‘‘are arranged along the rays or 
arms, and vary in number,’’ and that ‘‘ even the stay-at-home and humble 
oyster has eyes."’ The ant is said to have a notochord, a structure known 
to occur only in vertebrated animals; but the most astounding assertions 
are made with reference to Paramcecium, a unicellular animal, of which 
the author writes : ‘‘ It is ascertained to be the first creature in the entire 
Animal Kingdom in which a true nervous system is to be found.’’ ‘I 
have been able to make out ganglionic enlargements both in the circular 
band and in the stripes. These ganglia are the brain of this infusorian."’ 

It would seem that the theoretical considerations in a book containing so 
many misstatements of facts could be of little value. 

H. C. Bumpus. 


Spinoza und Schopenhauer. Eine kritisch-historische Untersuchung mit 
Beriicksichtigung des unedierten schopenhauerischen Nachlasses. Darges- 
tellt von Dr. SAMUEL RAPPAPORT. Berlin, R. Gaertner’s Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1899.—pp. 148. 

The interest of any comparison between two writers is inevitably in- 
creased if one is able to adhere to the Hegelian theory that the history of 
philosophy is in itself an evolution from lower to higher. If the different 
systems follow one another with logical necessity, a resemblance between 
two of them has more importance than mere analogy could give it. The au- 
thor of Spfinzoa and Schopenhauer takes the Hegelian view, but is not so 
influenced by it asto see likenesses and differences where they do not exist. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which discusses the refer- 
ences to Spinoza to be found in Schopenhauer’s writings, while the second 
is devoted to an investigation of the influence of Spinoza upon the develop- 
ment of Schopenhauer’s own theories. Schopenhauer’s comments are sub- 
divided into sections upon epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, the theory of 
rights, and Spinoza’s personality ; and an attempt is made either to justify 
his criticisms, or to show that they are without foundation. Since Dr. 
Rappaport decides that Schopenhauer’s metaphysics owed its final form to 
Spinoza's influence, what is said of the relationship between the two on this 
subject seems of most importance. 

Spinoza and Schopenhauer were much more entirely in agreement in 
metaphysics than in epistemology. Both systems are monistic and recog- 
nize that everything is at basis one. The view of the world ( We/tanschau- 
ung), however, and, therefore, the ethical theory are not the same. 
Schopenhauer's own statement of the differences between himself and the 
Pantheists is as follows: (1) the Pantheists start with an unknown God, 
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who manifests himself in the world of idea ; Schopenhauer begins with a 
will already known in self-consciousness, which accidentally takes on the 
form of the world; (2) the Pantheists cannot bring the divinity of the 
world into unison with the suffering ruling in it, while Schopenhauer ex- 
plains suffering as the result of the affirmation of the will to live. Spinoza’s 
substance is the God-creator, who finds everything very good, while 
Schopenhauer'’s will has more resemblance to the crucified Saviour. The 
ethics of the former belong to the Old Testament, of the latter to the 
New. Yet, is it true, that Schopenhauer explained, as he supposed, the 
unknown by the known? In so far as the will is object, it is not free 
from the forms of intuition of space and of the senses, and so is not 
thing-in-itself. If, in the inner consciousness, it is free from these, there 
still remain the forms of time and of being known and knowing. This 
objection Schopenhauer admitted. 

Another criticism that Schopenhauer made upon the Spinozistic substance 
is that, if the possibility and actuality of the world were one and the same, 
and if the substance-God were an absolutely necessary being, the human 
mind would understand everything, and the philosophy of all the ages 
would never have existed. But in Spinoza’s system, one might reply, the 
questionings that bring about philosophy, are always the result of incom- 
plete knowledge, and disappear as soon as true knowledge has been attained. 

Again, according to Schopenhauer, Spinoza's deification of the world 
leaves no place for ethics, that is to say, all pantheism is necessarily optim- 
ism. This is true, but the optimism is a necessary result, not only of pan- 
theism, but of all monism. Schopenhauer himself did not escape con- 
tradiction in his attempt to solve the origin of evil. How does the all-one 
come to strive against itself, and so bring about evil? Even if multiplicity 
is ascribed only to the world as phenomenon, while the will, as thing-in- 
itself, is untouched by either multiplicity or suffering, still they both have 
their origin and ground in the thing-in-itself. The whole difficulty arises 
from Schopenhauer's gratuitous assumption that pessimism is a necessary 
correlate of monism. Other Schopenhauerian objections to the Spinozistic 
metaphysics refer to the rejection of all teleology, to the explanation of the 
will asa form of thought, and to the nature of the Spinozistic substance, 
which, when deprived of its attributes, Schopenhauer regards as merely an 
abstraction of the concept of matter. 

The second part of Dr. Kappaport’s book, though much briefer and less 
exhaustive than the first, is perhaps more interesting, because it is based 
partly upon Schopenhauer's unpublished manuscripts. Asa result of the 
study of his university note-books, together with some of his early writings, 
the author concludes that Schopenhauer received from Spinoza the germ of 
his monism. From the beginning of his studies he was either mediately or 
immediately under Spinoza's influence. There is abundant proof that he 
was acquainted with the Z¢Aics ;; and even if he had not been, the well- 
known influence of Bouterweck, a professor at Géttingen, of Fichte, Schel- 
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ling, and Schleiermacher, would be sufficient to establish an indirect ac. 
quaintance. To Spinoza he owed the advance from a theory of a multipli- 
city of things-in-themselves, or Platonic ideas, to a subordination of all to 
the one will. The influence of Giordano Bruno and the Vedas must, of 
course, be admitted, but they are never of more than secondary impor- 


tance. The first place must be given to Spinoza. 
Grace NEAL DOLson. 


Ueber Schopenhauer. Von P. J. Mésius. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 

Barth, 1899.—pp. 264. 

The author, who writes from the standpoint of a physician rather than from 
that of a philosophical critic, devotes the first half of his book toan account 
of Schopenhauer'’s life, including a minute description of his skull and of the 
various portraits. The second part contains a discussion of his philosophy, 
and is a criticism rather than anexposition. Dr. Mébius regards Schopen- 
hauer’s system as at bottom the same as Fechner's, who succeeded, however, 
in avoiding Schopenhauer’s faults. The chief merit of both writers is the fact 
that they deserted scholasticism, or the attempt to build a system out of 
concepts, and instead looked upon philosophy as the exposition of experi- 
ence. Wherever Schopenhauer remains true to this ideal, he is worthy of 
the greatest attention ; but his philosophical training unfortunately subjected 
him to the influence of Kant and Plato, and brought about many contra- 
dictions of thought, most of which a study of the natural sciences would 
have enabled him to avoid. He was justly proud of his fundamental 
metaphysical principle, that of the will, but erred in supposing it to be his 
own discovery. What he did was to give philosophical form to the oldest 
and most naive mode of thinking, and thus to state as the principle of 
metaphysics that which really is its principle. His formula is the same as 
Fechner’s. The onereads: ‘For us the world is idea, for itself, will’ ; the 
other is as follows: ‘That which received from without is physics, viewed 
from within is psyche.’ 

Schopenhauer’s theory of pessimism is vitiated by the too great attention 
paid to cases of exceptional suffering, while the small and frequent pleasures 
are ignored. Nevertheless, his treatment of ethics is on the whole correct, 
and is to be counted among the best things that have been written on the 
subject. Its value lies in its recognition of the fundamental part played 
by the obliteration through sympathy of the limits of individuality. He 
was right, too, in his theory of religion, the kernel of which, according to 
him, is self-denial for the sake of the highest. In fact, in spite of his errors, 


he was a reformer in psychology, metaphysics, and ethics. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


James Frederick Ferrier. By E. S. HatpANe. Famous Scots Series. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. 158. 
This attractive little volume contains, in addition to an account of the life 
and times of Ferrier, a general statement of his philosophical standpoint 
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and its historical affiliations. Thoroughly dissatisfied with the common- 
sense philosophy of Reid, and convinced that a purely sceptical attitude 
was impossible, Ferrier struck out aline of his own which has much in common 
with the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. Knowledge always involves the cogni- 
tion of subject or self along with that of object. The subjective and objec- 
tive sides, though distinguishable, are not separable. We do not apprehend 
‘things’; what is apprehended is ‘me-apprehending-things.’ The thing- 
in-itself is contradictory and unthinkable ; it is not ‘unknowable,’ for we 
can be ignorant only of that which it is possible to know. What truly ex- 
ists is not matter Jer se or mind Jer se, but the synthesis of subject and 
object, the concretion of ego and non-ego. Ferrier thus occupies a unique 
place among Scottish philosophers, and this fact is well brought out in the 
present volume. Too much stress, however, seems to be laid upon the in- 
fluence of Hegel on the author of the /nstitutes of Metaphysics. Ferrier 
always maintained that he started from the philosophy of his country and 
developed his system independently. The language and method of his 
metaphysical treatise substantiates this assertion. He always wrote with 
Reid and Hamilton in view, and he seems to have derived his inspiration 


mainly from the Greeks. 
Davip IRONS. 


The World and the Individual. By Josiau Royce. New York, The 
Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan & Co., 1900.—pp. xvi, 
588. 

This volume contains in extended form the first series of Gifford Lec- 
tures, which were delivered by Professor Royce before the University of 
Aberdeen last year. As the author tells us, he has here undertaken a 
philosophical inquiry into first principles. The second series, which is 
being delivered during the present winter, will contain the more detailed 
application of these first principles to problems that directly concern 
religion. 

The book falls into ten chapters dealing with ‘‘ the four historical con- 
ceptions of ‘Being,’’ and a long appendix or supplementary essay entitled, 
“The One, the Many, and the Infinite,’’ which is largely concerned with 
objections raised by Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality. ‘The four 
conceptions of Being’ which the author discusses are those of Realism, 
Mysticism, Critical Rationalism (the theory which identifies Being with the 
universal validity of the idea), and that of the view here defended, which 
we may perhaps call the ‘idealism of individuality." The view presented in 
this latter conception, the author tells us, is essentially the same as that 
set forth in his earlier writings. But ‘‘the present work abandons the use 
of the term ‘ Thought’ as a description of the final unity of the absolute, 
and emphasizes more the elements of will and experience.’’ In the 
author's words: ‘‘ the present is a deliberate effort to bring into synthesis, 
more completely than I have ever done before, the relations of Knowledge 
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and Will in our conception of God. The center of the present discussion 
is, for this very reason, the true meaning and place of the concept of Indi- 
viduality '’ (pp. ix, x). 

Review will follow. G 


The following books also have been received : 


Humanism in Education. By R. C. Jess. London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899.—pp. 43. 

Christian Mysticism, By W. R. INGe. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons ; London, Methuen & Co., 1899.—pp. xv, 378. 

Sermons and Addresses. By ROBERT FiLInt. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899.—pp. 333- 

Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and Other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan 
& Co,, Ltd., 1900.—pp. 303. 

The Ritschlian Theology. By AtFrrep E. Garvie. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark ; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. xxvii, 400. 

Theism. By James Iveracu. New York, The Macmillan Company ; 
London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. x, 330. 

Voices of Freedom. By H. W. Dresser. New York and London, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1899.—pp. viii, 204. 

The Divine Love and The Divine Wisdom. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
New York, American Swedenborg Pub. Co., 1885.—pp. viii, 246. 

Education of the Pueblo Child. By F. C. Spencer. New York, The 
Macmillan Co.; Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1899.—pp. 97. 

Monistische Gottes- und Weltanschauung. Von J. Sack. Leipzig, Wil- 
helm Engelmann, 1899.—pp. viii, 278. 

Die sittlichen Grundkrifte. Von FRIEDRICH WAGNER. Tiibingen, H. 
Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1899.—>pp. iii, 91. 

Prinszipien der Erkenntnislehre. Von BRANISLAV PETRONIEVICS. Berlin, 
Ernst Hoffmann & Co., 1900.—pp. vi, 134. 

Die Philosophie und die Lebensauffassung des Griechentums. Von ABR. 
ELEUTHEROPULOS, Berlin, Ernst Hoffmann & Co., 1900.—pp. xvi, 382. 

Philosophie der Geschichte, Vilkerpsychologie und Sociologie. Von LAZARUS 
SCHWEIGER. Bern, C. Sturzenegger, 1899.—pp. 78. 

La monadologie. Par G. W. Lereniz. Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 1900.-— 
PP- 137- 

L’ instinct sexuel. Par Cu. Fért. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1899.—pp. ii, 340. 

Les philosophies négatives. Par ERnest NAVILLE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1900.—pp. 263. 

Histoire de la philosophie méditvale. Par M. De Wutr. Paris, Félix 
Alcan ; Bruxelles, Oscar Schepens, 1900.—pp. 480. 
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The eighth meeting of the American Psychological Association took place 
at Yale University on December 27, 28, and 29, 1899. During the first ses- 
sion of the opening day the association met as a whole, and papers of 
interest to both philosophers and psychologists were presented ; while in the 
afternoon the delivery of the presidential address was followed by a discus- 
sion on the Teaching of Psychology, in which Professors Fullerton, Jastrow, 
Aikins, and Judd were the principal speakers. For the remainder of the 
meetings the Association was divided into two sections: Section A (Ex- 
perimental) and Section B (Philosophical). Inthe Philosophical Section, 
the following papers were presented : The Natural History Point of View in 
Psychology, Professor E. H. Griffin; Kant’s Doctrine of Apperception and 
the Use of the Categories, Professor J. H. Hyslop; Pragmatism, Professor 
W. Caldwell ; Metaphysical Method, Professor J. A. Leighton ; The Con- 
cept of Substance, Professor Alex. Meiklejohn ; On Practical Procedure in 
Inference, Professor J. G. Hibben; Elements of Consciousness, Professor 
Mary Whiton Calkins ; Choice and Nature, Dr. E. A. Singer ; Methodology 
and Truth, Professor J. E. Creighton; The Spiritual Principle in T, H. 
Green's Philosophy, Professor E. B. McGilvary; The Relation between 
the Moral Order and the Natural Order of the Universe, Dr. David Irons ; 
The Development of Content in Moral Judgments, Dr. Ellen Bliss Talbot ; 
The Relation of Ethics to Religion, Professor W. G. Everett. 


A number of teachers and students of philosophy in the West met at 
Kansas City on January 1, 1900, and organized the Western Philosophical 
Association. The aim of this society is ‘‘to stimulate an interest in phil- 
osophy in all its branches, and to encourage original investigation."’ All 
advanced students of philosophy are eligible for membership. There are 
about thirty charter members representing the States of Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 

The officers of the Association for the year t900are: Frank Thilly, Ph.D., 
University of Missouri, President; Olin Templin, A.M., University of 
Kansas, Vice-President; A. Ross Hill, Ph.D., University of Nebraska, 
Secretary-Treasurer ; with G. T. W. Patrick, Ph.D., University of Iowa, 
and Cleland B. McAfee, Ph.D., Park College, as additional members of 
the Executive Committee. The first regular meeting of the Association 
will be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, during the Christmas vacation of 1900, 


We have to chronicle the death of Professor James Martineau, who had 
almost reached the advanced age of ninety-five years. Professor Martineau 
was born on April 21, 1805, and after receiving his collegiate education, 

was for twenty-five years settled as a Unitarian clergyman in Liverpool. 
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From 1840 to 1885 he was connected with Manchester New College, first 
as professor and afterwards as principal. The preface of his Zyfes of Eth- 
ical Theory (1885) gives an interesting account of how the author was led 
to break with the empirical philosophy which at first had seemed so satis- 
factory to him. In 1887 was published his Study of Religion, a work which 
deals with the fundamental problems of metaphysical philosophy. In ad- 
dition to these systematic works, we may mention as belonging rather to his 
philosophical than to his more specifically practical and religious writings, 
Rationale of Religious Belief (1836), A Study of Spinoza (1882) and The 
Seat of Authority in Religion (1890). 


Another death among philosophical workers, which we record with deep 
regret, is that of Dr. L. M. Solomons, Instructor in Psychology in the 
University of Nebraska, which took place on February 2. Although Dr, 
Solomons was just entering upon his professional career, his work as a writer 
and as a teacher had attracted much attention, and his death must be regarded 
as a great loss to both scienceand philosophy. Readers of the REview will — 
remember the able article which he contributed to this journal last year on 
‘ Parallelism and the Conservation of Energy.’ 


Among the works announced for early publication by The Macmillan 
Company we may mention: Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, in 
three volumes, edited by Professor J. Mark Baldwin; First Experiments 
in Psychology, by Professor E. B. Titchener ; Zhe Psychology of Aristotle, 
by Professor W. A. Hammond ; Z¢hics, Descriptive and Explanatory, by 
Professor S. E. Mezes ; a translation of Wundt's Grundziige, by Professor 
Titchener, and of the third part of the Z7¢ézk, by Professor Margaret F. 
Washburn. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals :— 

Minp No. 33: Zhe Lditor, Perception of Change and Duration; 
Henry Sidgwick, Criteria of Truth and Error; /. H. Bradley, A Defense 
of Phenomenalism in Psychology ; F. 7énnies, Philosophical Terminology 
(Il); A. V. Xnox, Green's Refutation of Empiricism ; Hugh MacCall, 
Symbolic Reasoning (III); 7: Le Merchant Douse, On some Minor Psy- 
chological Interferences. Critical Notices of Janet and Raymond's Név- 
roses et idées fixes, Coste’s Les principes d'une sociologie objective, and of 
Renouvier and Piat's La nouvelle monadologie. 


Tue Monist, X, 2: /. Le Conte, A Note on the Religious Significance 
of Science ; Z. Hering, On the Theory of Nerve Activity ; G. £. Halsted, 
De Morgan to Sylvester; C. /. Keyser, On Psychology and Metaphysics ; 
Teitaro Suzuki, Acvaghosha; The Editor, The Food of Life and The 
Sacrament. Reviews of Haeckel’s Die We/trithsel, Marshall's /nstinct 
and Reason, Mivart's The Groundwork of Science, Nash's Ethics and 
Revelation, and other recent publications. 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, VII, 1: 4. Miimsterberg, Psychological 
Atomism; F. H. Verhoeff, Shadow Images on the Retina; C. Wissler 
and W. W. Richardson, Diffusion of the Motor Impulse; M4. F. Wash- 
burn, The Color Changes of the White Light After-image, Central and 
Peripheral; /. /astrow, The Pseudoscope and some of its Recent Im- 
provements. Discussions and Reports: //. V. Gardiner, Professor Stumpf 
on Emotion; 4. Jf, Stanley, The Genesis of General Ideas from Group 
Perception ; S. 7. Franz, On After-images—an Explanation ; /. 1. Hyslop, 
Newspaper Science ; Reviews of Stout’s Manual of Psychology, Ladd's 
Theory of Reality, and other current literature. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy, XI, 2: W. S. Small, An 
Experimental Study of The Mental Processes of the Rat; G. P. Watkins, 
Psychical Life in Protozoa; G. £. Dawson, Psychic Rudiments and 
Morality ; Minor Studies from the Cornell Laboratory: W. B. Secor, Visual 
Reading, A Study in Mental Imagery ; Minor Studies from Clark Labo- 
ratory: 7. S. Curtis, Automatic Movements of the Larynx ; C. C. Stewart, 
Zéllner's Anorthoscopic Illusion; G. £. Partridge, Experiments upon the 
Control of the Reflex Wink; £. B. Zitchener, The Equipment of a Psy- 
chological Laboratory. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXII, 2: G. Abdelsdorff, Die Aenderungen der Pupillenweite durch 
verschiedenfarbige Belichtung ; Reddingius, Eine Anpassung; 7. Cor- 
nelius, Ueber Gestaltqualitaten ; Sommer, Ein Experiment iiber Termin- 
eingebung. Reviews of Cornelius’s Psychologie als Erfahrung swissenschaft, 
and of Sabatier’s Esguisse d’ une philosophie de la religion d’ aprés la 
psychologie et ’ histoire. XXII, 3: Max E£ttlinger, Zur Grundlegung 
einer Aesthetik des Rhythmus. Reviews of Rollett’s Bettrage zur Phy- 
siologie des Geruchs, des Geschmacks, der Hautsinne und der Sinne im 
Allgemeinen, and of Baldwin's Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race. XXII, 4: B. Erdmann und R. Dodge, Zur Erlauterung unserer 
tachistoskopischen Versuche. Review of Ziehen's Aritischer Bericht iiber 
wichtigere Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der Physiologie des Centralnerven- 
systems der Wirbelthiere. 


KANTSTUDIEN, IV, 2 u. 3: A. Rickert, Fichtes’s Atheismusstreit und 
die kantische Philosophie ; F. Staudinger, Der Streit um das Ding an sich 
und seine Erneuerung im sozialistischen Lager ; 4. Wentscher, War Kant 
Pessimist ?; 17. Wartenberg, Der Begriff des ‘‘transscendentalen Gegen 
standes"’ bei Kant und Schopenhauers Kritik desselben; C. Stange, Der 
Begriff der ‘‘ hypothetischen Imperative in der Ethik Kants ; 4. Dorner, 
Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft in ihrer Beziehung zu den beiden anderen 
Kritiken und zu den nachkantischen Systemen ; £. B. Za/bot, The Relation 
between Human Consciousness and its Ideal as conceived by Kant and 
Fichte ; £. Wiv/e, Conjecturen zu Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIII, 2: Jf. Wittmann, 

) Giordano Brunos Beziehungen zu Avencebrol ; 7: /. De Boer, Zu Kindi 
| und seiner Schule; 2. Steck, Herbart in Bern; Josef Miller, Jean Pauls 

| philosophischer Entwickelungsgang; £. Samdbuc, Considérations sur 

) Charles Fourier; Z. Stein und C. Schitlowsky, Jahresbericht iiber die 

| Geschichte der Philosophie im Zeitalter der Renaissance 1893-1899; £, 

; Zeller, Die deutsche Litteratur iiber die sokratische, platonische und aris. 

) totelische Philosophie 1896. Also a full list of recent publications in the 

| 


history of philosophy. 


| REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, VIII, 1: ZL. Brunschvieg, 
La vie religieuse ; Ze Couturat, Sur une définition logique du nombre; £, 
| Le Roy, Science et philosophie. Discussions: A. Poincaré, Sur les 
TE principes la géométrie : réponse 4 M, Russell; Le Couturat, Contre le 
nominalisme de M. Le Roy; A. Lalande, Note sur |’ indétermination ; 
C. Goblot, Réponse a M. Naville; G. Lechalas, A propos de la nouvelle 


monadologie. 


| 

if Revue}PHILosoPHIQUE, XXIV, 12: F. Paulhan, L'analyse et les ana- 
| 


lystes ; Payot, L’éducation du caractére ; G. Richard, Philosophie du droit, 
Reviews of Villa's La psicologia contemporanea, Panizza's Le tre legi, 


| Lipps’ Komik und Humor and other recent works. XXV,1: £. Zar 
Wi dieu, L’ennui: étude psychologique; A. Bertrand, L’enseignement 
) Ht | scientifique de la morale ; A. Schinz, Sens commun et philosophie; 2. 
‘| Bourdon, L'acuité stéréoscopique ; C. Hémon, Deux lettres inédites de 
Proudhon. Reviews of Jerusalem's LEinleitung in die Philosophie, de 
Fleury's du crimine/, Binet's L' année psychologigue, and other 

| recent works. 


Rivista FiLosorica, XIV, 2: Z. Credaro, L'opera della ‘‘ Societa per 


la Storia dell’ educazione e della scuola tedesca’’; C. Cantonz, Sul concetto | 
i | e sul carattere della Psicologia (2* parte); A. Piazzi, A proposito di una 
Ait | recente pubblicazione pedagogica del prof. Michele Kerbaker ; G. Rossi, 
{ | Vico ne’ tempi di Vico; G. Vidari, Intorno al‘‘Fondamento della 
Morale."' Reviews of Mercier’s Les origines de la psychologie contempo- 
| Ht | vaine, Eslander's L'éducation au point de vue sociologigue, and Lipps’s 
| | Die ethischen Grundfragen. 
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